he Musical Clorld. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 


BE DEDUCTED. 


It 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Géethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order. 


to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 








VOL. 36.—No. 41. 








“SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1858. 


{ PRICE 4d. 
STAMPED 5d. 








S GOVERNESS.—A lady requires a daily engagement 

as above. Acquirements: English, French, and Music. Young children 

referred. Address, M. A. B,, Messrs, Boosey aud Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street, 
vendish-square, W. 





HE WELLINGTON HALL, LEEDS.—The most 
appropriate and elegant room in Leeds for Chamber Concerts, Drawing 
tertainments, Readings, &c., &c., is the Wellington Hall, in connection 


Room 
For terms apply to Mr. Fluschmann, the proprietor. 


with the Scarbro’ Hotel. 
Leeps, 7 Oct., 1858, 





ONCERT AGENCY, 14, Panton-street, Haymarket.— 
Mr. SHEE respectfully intimates to musical artistes who purpose giving 
autumn or winter Concerts that he has removed to the above address, where he 
ti the m t of the same, public or private, at his usual moderate 





charges. 





ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL.—NEW 
TRICKS.—Last week but Two previous to Professor Frikell’s departure on a 
rovincial tour. Polygraphic Hall, King Wiiliam-street, Cbaring-cross.—TWO 
OURS OF ILLUSIONS. Every evening at 8; Saturday afternoons at 3. Private 
boxes, one guinea ; box stalls, 5s ; orchestra stalls, 3s. ; area, 2s. ; amphitheatre, 1s. 
Places may be secured at the Polygraphic Hall, and at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal 
Library, 83, Old Bond-street. 





ONE OF THE FINEST ORGANS IN THE WORLD 
TO BE SOLD, 


SUITABLE FOR A 
CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, OR GRAND MUSIC HALL. 


Apply to the Publishers of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 





ENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE (Songs 


without Words), for Piano, in Six Books, each 4s.; or, complete in one 
volume, cloth back, sent postage free, only 12s, ‘‘This handsome edition of 
Mendelssohn’s Licder, fingered and revised by John Bishop, of Cheltenham, is 
considered by professors to be unequalled, and renders these beautiful works 
available for all pianoforte players.”—London: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New 
Burlington-street, W. 





IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 


_ PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principal a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE— THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDOV. 
14, EAST PLACE, KENNINGTON ROAD. 





Mo°% SIEUR ALPHONSE VILLIN (de Paris) Importer 
of Italian, French, and German Strings for all Instruments, List of prices 
and samples furwarded (free) on application. 

The celebrated ACRIBELES, now universally adopted by all Violinists, cannot 
be had GENUINE butat the above address of Monsieur A. Villin, sole and exclusive 
Wholesale Agi nt for the United Kingdom. 

ROMAN AND NAPLES STRINGS (not to be surpassed) are gold by Monsicur 
Villin fully 15 per cent. cheaper than any othor house iu the trade in England. 


4] 





* ME GOLLMICK has produced a set of Pianoforte 

pieces, which will be found highly attractive, not only from the beauty of 
the airs, but from the taste ad skill with which he hastreated thom.” Theabove 
is extracted from a critique in the Illustrated London News, on the Twelve German 
Volkslieder, adapted as populur pieces fur the pianofurte by Adolph Gollmick. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. Boosey and Suns, Holles-s:reet. 


for the Piavoforte, price 4s., uniform with the celebrated fautaisies on 
Trovatore, Traviata, and Rigoletto, by the same composer. Also, just published, 
by Madame Oury, The Bohemian Girl, 3s. ; Oberon, Polka de Salon, 3s.; Robert 
toi que j’aime, 4s. ; Chorus, Luisa Miller, 3s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





HE IMPROVED HARMONIUM.—Mr. W. E. 
A EVANS, inventor of the English Harmonium (exhibited in London in 1844), 
calls attention to the improvements he has lately made in this instrument. The 
subjoined testimonial from Mr. Alfred Mellon is one of the many he has received 
from eminent professors :-— 
Tue Vate, Krxo’s Roap, CHELSEA, 
March 19th, 1858, 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your 
Harmonium ; it is the best instrument of the kiud I have ever heard. 
Yours very truly, 
To Mr, W. E. Evaus. ALFRED MELLON. 
51, Norfolk-street, Sheffield. 





Allen’s Elustratey Catalogue 

Of Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, Travelling Bags 
with square openings, and 500 other articles for travelling, by post for twostamps. 

ALLEN’S PATENT. SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAU, with four Com- 
partments. 

ALLEN’S PATENT DESPATCH BOX, with and without Dressing Case. 

ALLEN’S PATENT TRAVELLING BAG, with square openivg. Thesv articles 
are the best of the kind yet invented. 

J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Barrack-room Furniture and 
Military Outfitters (see separate Catalogue), 18 and 22, Strand. 


V. R. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 





Dr. Mark begs most respectfully to announce that he is open to engagemen!s 
with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


ENTITLED 


DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


numbering upwards of thirty Instrumentalists, and a most effective Chorus, the 
whole forming a most complete and unique 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
COMPOSED OF 


Little Englih, Irisb, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, who play 
operatic selections, solos, duets, quartets, quadrilles, marches, and polkas; and 
sing songs, choruses, &c., in a must effective manner, and to whom he gives a 
gratuitous general and musical education in order to illustrate his highly approved 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels about the count: to 
excite an interest for and help to establish musical institutions called **Con- 
servatoires of Music” for little children in every town, city, and village of this 
great empire. 
All letters address, pleasc, Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 





OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE, SOLO AND FOUR HANDS, 





VARIOUS | EDITIONS. 


RICORDI’S COMPLETE EDITION FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Large oblong form, published at Milan, and imported by Boosry anv Sons, London. 


AUBER. 
BELLINI. 


” 
” 


” 
” 


DONIZETTI. 


La Muta di Portici ee 
Beatrice di Tenda 

I Capuleti edi Montecchi 
Norma .. oe 
Il Pirata .. oe oe 
I Puritani.. oe ee 
La Sonnambula .. 

La Straniera 

Anna Bolena 

Belisario .. . 

Betly sa oe 

Don Pasquale 

L’ Klisired’ Amore .. 
La Figlia del Reggimento 
Linda di Chamounix .. 
Lucia di Lammermoor... 
Lucrezia Borgia .. 

Maria di Rohan .. 

Maria Padilla 

Marino Faliero .. 
Parisina 


ocoocoocoooocoocooocoooceocooeocco: 


DONIZETTI. 
MERCADANTE. 
” 
” 


MEYERBEER. 
” 
MOZART. 
RICCI (FED.) 
RICCI (LUIGI). 
ROSSINI. 





Roberto Devereux 

Il Bravo.. be 
Elena da Feltre™ ee 

Elisa e Claudio 

Il Giuramento.. 

La Vestale oF 

Il Crociato in Egitto .. oe 

Tl Profeta ° 

Roberto il Diavolo 

Tl Flauto Magico ~a 

Corrado d’ Altamura.. 

Le Prigioni @’ Edimburgo : oe 

Un Avventura di Scaramucia 

Chiara di Rosenburg.. ‘; 

Armida .. 

ll Barbiere di Siviglia (nuova 
edizione) 

Cenerentola .. oe eo 

Il Conte Ory .. on o 

La Donna del Lago .. ee 

La Gazza Ladra 





ecco cooocoocoocecoc]e|co]e|so 


_ 
we 
oS 





ROSSINI. 


Gudicine Tell 

in Egitto (in 4 atti) 
Otello eo oo 
Roberto Bruce se 
Semiramide “s 
Tancredi 
Zelmira - o 
L’ Assedio di Arlem .. 
I Due Foscari .. 
Ernani .. ee 
Gerusalemme ,. ee 
Giovanna di Guzman 


oe 


I Lombardi alla Prima Crociata ef 


Luisa Miller .. 
Macbeth a0 
Nabucodonosor 
Oberto Conte di 8. Bonifacio 
Rigoletto ee 

Stiffelio. . ° 

La Traviata 
Il Trovatore 


oecocooocoocooceoooocecoo 


SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE 


SOLO. 
BOOSEY’S OPERA JOURNAL. 
A Cheap Series of celebrated foreign Operas, arranged by NOKDMANN, DIABELLI, and W. H. CALLCOTT. 


Bellini és 
Norma .. oe 


Rigoletto .. -- Verdi oe 
Ernani ot oo es o- oe 
Nino . oe - 
I Lombar di oo 4 os 


8 
Complete La Fille du Régiment .. Donizetti 2 books 2s,each .. 
Lucrezia Borgia .. oe 2 books 2s,each ” 
Elisire d’ Amore.. ms +. 2 books 2s. each ie 
Linda di Chamounix .» 2 books 2s, 6d. each, oe 

Anna Bolena 8 books 2s. each 


Il Trovatore eo 2 books 2s. each 
ERIES. 


| Parisina (with Acc. * ome 
Pirata (il) oe 
Pré aux Clercs ° 
Prigioni d’ Edimburgo 
Semiramide 
Stradella 
Stranicra (la) . 
Tancredi eo ° 
Ultimo Giorni di Pompeii = < 
Vestale (la) 
| Zampa .. 
| Zelmira . 


La Sonnambula .. ee 8 books 2s, each pr és Complete 
. 2 books 2s, each al 

2 books 2s, each 

2 books 2s. each 

2 books 2s. each 


2 books 1s. 6d. each .. 


Scococo™ 


6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 


Ranke? 


oe 
oe 
oe 


1 book 
8 books each 
2 books each 
2 books each 
1 book 
1 book 
2 books each 
1 book 
3 books each 
1 book 


2 books each 
1 book 


Donizetti .. 
Bellini 
Herold 
Ricci 
Rossini 
Flotow 
Bellini 
Rossini 
Pacini 
Mercadante 
Hérold .. 
Rossini .. 


Pacini ee 
Rossini .. 
Bellini. 
Mercadante 
Bellini 
Rossini 
Rossini 
Ricci 
Mercadante 
Mercadante 
Rossini 
Auber 


Arabi (1’) nelle Gallie oe 
Barbiere (il) di Seviglia .. 

Beatrice di Tenda .. oe 
Bravo (il) 

Capuleti e Montecchi 
Cenerentola ., 
Corradino ee 
Corrado 
Donna Caritea 
Elisa e Claudio 
Gazza (la) Ladra ee a oe 
Masaniello .. ° « 


2 books each 

1 book 
2 books each 
2 books each 
2 books each 
2 books each 
2 books each 
2 books each 


iaabichcctininted wsbeieeii 9) coocoo 


ATH AR AIA Krag F 
PRORAORARORA® 
eccoocooonco™ 


2 books each 


OPERATIC 
HENRI CHAMED. 


Donizetti 


” 


POTP —— 


oe oe eo 


FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
| FERDINAND BEYER. 
| BOUQUET DE MELODIES. 





wa 
— 


Doe ee ee ee 
SAARAAAAAAG: 


Stradella os 
Lucrezia Borgia .. 

Anna Bolena oe 

Fille du Régiment 

Elisire d’ Amore 

Martha oo 

Luisa Miller 

Battaglia di Legnano 

. LaSonvambula .. ee 


. Norma de Bellini “ oe oe ee ° 
. Favorite de Donizetti.. 06 ee 
. Sonnambula de Bellini . 
. Linda de Donizetti .. 
. Otello de Rossini 

. Ernani de Verdi 


” 
os Flotow 
-» Verdi 


. 


et et ee 


OMTRH OP CON 


Bellini 








BOOSEY AND SONS’ POPULAR EDITION FOR PIANOFORTE FOUR HANDS. 


Each Opera contains from 12 to 20 of the most favourite Airs, arranged as brilliant Duets by Nordmann, Callcott, and Diabelli. 
In cloth volumes, at one-third the usual price. 





0| 9. Norma . 
6 | 10. Lucrezia Borgia 
6| 11. Matilda di Shabran 
0| 12. Fidelio oe ee 
0 | 13. Rigoletto 
0} | 14 Les Huguenots ae 
4 15. Puritani.. 4 ae eo 

| 


RICORDI’S COMPLETE EDITION FOR PIANOFORTE FOUR HANDS, 


In Large Oblong Form (unabridged), 


8. d. | 
0 | DONIZETTI. 
Maria Padilla .. 


0 | MERCADANTE. I! Bravo.. oe 
pe Il Giuramento.. 
La Vestale 

| MEYERBEER. Il Profeta = 
Roberto il ee 
Ivanhoe. 
Saffo oe 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
L’ Asscdio di Arlemj.. 


La Traviata 
Les Vépres 
Sonnambula 
Linda 
Cenerentola 
Anna Bolena 
Il Trovatore 
Nabucodonosor 


. Elisired’ Amore .. ° P 
. Préaux Clercs.. ee ° 


. Beatrice F oe ° 
. Lucia di Lammermoor ce ‘ 
. Zampa ee ee oe . 


ANIABWGaAawZ 
caccoco™ 
AAAAAaaz 
coccoc]e™ 


Ernani oo oo a8 
. UltimoGiorno .. rh ee 


0 DTS OUP 9 bo ee 
MAMVaE TOF 


BELLINI. Beatrice di Tenda ns 
I Capuleti e ens o° 
Norma i. oe 
I Puritani oe 
; mn la Sonnambula > 
DONIZETTI. Anna Bolena 
” Belisario . 
Don Pasquale ° 
L’ Elisire d’ Amore 
Gemma di Vergy 
Linda di Chamounix .. 
Lucia di Lammermoor .. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, 


Luerezia Borgia I Due Foscari 
Ernani.. oe oe 

Giovanna di Guzman oe 

I Lombardi alla Prima Crociata 
Luisa Miller 
Macbeth .. 
Nabucodonosor ., 
Rigolctto .. ot “ 
Stiffelio .. os 
La Traviata e oe 
Il Trovatore 


eoocoeococecseo 
cooecscoococo 








Holles-street, Oxford-street, 
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ISUOARD ORESTE PRAEGER, 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 


Sir,—I am only sorry that my name is always spelt wrong. 
The printer does not spell my name right. I. O. Praeger, but 
not G. Praeger. I should have like to sent the musical paper 
to my father, on the Continent. I pray you, my dear Sir, excuse 
my troubling, but I wish the printer will not forget that my 
Christian name is Jswoard Oreste Praeger or J. O. Praeger. 

Will you allow me to ask you a question! What is the reason 
that Professor W. 8. Bennett was not the conductor of the late 
Festival in Birmingham? I can assure I a the name of 
Sterndale Bennett. I should not care to do anything in favour 
for that great geiiius, or that great musician, for this reason I 
take the liberty to act you that question. 

ours H, servant, 
Nottingham. I. O. PRAEGER. 


[Our Nottingham Correspondent must be rather ill-supplied 
with information on musical matters not to be aware that Mr. 
Costa has directed the Birmingham Festival since 1849.— 
Ep. I. W.] 





A FAIR PROPOSITION. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Having read your advertisement of an organ for sale 
on the title of the last number of the Musical World, you will 
oblige by informing me where the instrument is to be seen; and 
as I have been an organist thirty years, I shall be happy to play 
a few choruses, fugues, or a portion of my own concerto for the 
organ (thirty pages long, with a solo for every soft stop and last 
movement, for the fullorgan and pedal bass, all through; published 
in 1831), if this offer suites your purpose. Trust to hear from 
you, I beg to ascribe myself, yours respectfully, 

H. Wutson. 


[The advertisement is not ours, and we know nothing of the 
whereabouts of the organ.—Eb. I. W. 


THE LATE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—In the article from the Birmingham Journal quoted in your 
journal of the week before last, it is stated: ‘In times gone by, mana- 
gers of concerts, and committees of festivals, were somewhat tardy in 
bringing out new works of English composers, but this feeling is hap- 
pily dying away, and the effort now seems to be as to who can get the 

est new thing to bring out. This is astep in the right direction. It is an 
inducement and encouragement for those who can write to do so, and 
will, doubtless, ultimately lead to a school of English art.” This, no 
doubt, sounds very fine, but, unfortunately for the credit of the Bir- 
mingham Journal, it is not true. As an instance, I may state that two 
or three oratorios were offered to the Festival Committee at the com- 
mencement of the present year, but as yet the Festival Committee have 
declined to acknowledge the receipt of the letters containing the said 
offers. I beg to remain, yours truly, 

TRUTH. 





BristoL—(From a Correspondent)—A grand concert was 
iven, at Clifton, last Monday week, when Signor Giuglini made 
is first appearance in Clifton. The programme included the 

Stabat Mater of Rossini, the overture to Oberon, and selections 
from the sacred writings of Mozart, Mendelssohn, &. Signor 
Giuglini was loudly encored in the “ Cujus animam,” but spoilt 
Mozart’s beautiful “ A te fra tanti” by his carelessuess—a fault 
unusual with him. The other encores were the solo and chorus, 
“Tnflammatus ” (Mrs. Weiss). the quartet, “Quando corpus,” 
and the air, “Pro peccatis ” (taken by the bye, much too slow), 
which last was due to the national feeling of Bristol, as Mr. 
Merrick certainly did not deserve such rapturous applause. 
The band, under the direction of Mr. Curtis, were efficient, 
though they sometimes accompanied much too loud. 

HopDERSFIELD.—The organ of St. Paul’s is vacant. Mr. 

Walter Parratt, who held it, has resigned, having received an 
appointment at Brighton. 





GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN NEWCASTLE. 
OPENING OF THE NEW TOWN HALL. 
(Abridged from the Newcastle Journal of Sejit. 4.) 


For one of the grandest musical festivals ever afforded in 
Newcastle, we have, this week, been indebted to the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Gateshead Sacred Harmonic and Choral Society, 
and their accomplished and respected conductor, Mr. Webbe. 
The occasion of this musical treat was the public opening of the 
New Town Hall or suite of corporate buildings in St. Nicholas- 
square, on Wednesday last. About this time last year, the 
subject of preparations for this opening came before the Town 
Council, on the receipt of a letter from the Sacred Harmonic and 
Choral Society, proposing to mark the inauguration by a musica! 
festival, to give an additional éclat to which, it was proposed & 
invite the Prince Consort, and thus superadd the presenée of 
royalty to the intrinsic attractions of the harmonie ceremonial. 
The Corporation responded to the offer ; and since then, simul- 
taneously with the carrying forward of the building to completion, 
the Harmonic and Choral Society have kept in view and been 
making arrangements for inaugurating it with, if possible, un- 
rivalled musical honours. Meanwhile, although the project of 
inviting: the presence of royalty appears to have been given up, 
it must be said that neither was the opening of a similar hall at 
Liverpool some time ago, not to mention Leeds, more worthy of 
a royal visit than was the opening of our Town Hall in St. 
Nicholas-square ; and, whether as regards the beauty of the hall 
or the magnificent féte with which it was honoured, we venture 
to say that nothing would have more rewarded the royal visit, 
had it been made. Asin the case of the wonderful bridge which 
spans the Tyne, the docks which form the marvel of the Tyne 
and the Wear, the commencement with our gigantic ape and 
kindred works, our Town Hall has been destined to be opened 
and our musical festivals to be given without the auspices of 
either Queen or Prince. We notice the fact without in any 
respect regretting it; for much indeed do we fear that, amidst 
the paraphernalia of royalty, had it been present, the occasion of 
the meeting might have been less regarded, and the festival, for 
its own sake, less thoroughly enjoyed. 

First, of the suite of buildings, the completion and formal 
opening of which was the occasion of the present festival. It is 
difficult to say whether it is most characterised by architectural 
beauty and artistic finish, or for adaptation to purposes of com- 
mercial and general convenience, characteristics which are the 
more conspicuous when viewed with a remembrance of the un- 
sightly and unfinished erection which formerly disfigured the 
site. Now, the Corn Market has been reconstructed with addi- 
tional conveniences and comfort, fronted at the southern end by 
a magnificent pile adapted for purposes of trade and business 
meetings, and having overhead, along its whole extent, this 
capacious and elegant Town Hall, which will afford facilities for 
holding concerts and public meetings to which almost any 
number may obtain admittance. In architectural outline, the 
shop story, in front elevation, may be denominated Doric; the 
Epndipe) story, Corinthian; and the attic, composite. The 

fusic Hall is 142 feet long, 60 feet broad on an average, and 
46 feet 6 inches high. Along the sides are raised benches or 
galleries which tend to render the appearance of the hall more 
elegant and light; and at the north end, opposite the organ, is 
an elevated gallery, calculated to seat some five or six hundred 
people. From this recital of the dimensions it will at once be 
seen that the hall is capacious and lofty. Add to this that it is 
admirably lighted during the day by a row of ten lofty Venetian 
windows along each side; that during the night twelve bosses of 
gas jets, placed in two rows at intervals along the ceiling, diffuse 
a steady and powerful yet mild and equable light to every part 
of the hall ina most marvellous manner, without sensibly in- 
creasing the temperature; that the ventilation is complete with- 
out discomfort, and we have the requisites of a large and com- 
fortable place of meeting. But over and above ail these the hall 
possesses a beauty and a charm, which may be said to be all its 
own, in that proportion of dimensions and adaption of parts, in 
that well-diffused but not elaborate ornamentation, and in the 
light chaste colouring, set off with pencillings of light buff, and 
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the introduction of scarlet and blue in the decorations, the 
happy union of all which together fills the spectator with a 
sense of the chaste and the beautiful from whatever point the 
hall may be viewed. Under the organ and orchestra are retiring 
rooms for the performers; adjoining the hall, and at each end of 
it, there are retiring and cloak rooms, and at the south end there 
is ready access to a most commodious and well-fitted-up hotel. 
By a convenient arrangement there are four entrances to the 
Music Hall, with six doors of admission from the street, so that 
the greatness of the throng will not be productive of any incon- 
venience. The building contains also the Council Chamber, the 
rooms of the River Tyne Commissioners, offices for the Town 
Clerk, the Farmers’ Club Room, and other places, which it is 
unnecessary more particularly to enumerate, all tending to make 
the suite of buildings most elaborate, elegant, and complete. 
Mr. Johnstone is the architect; and the fact that his designs 
were selected from a number of competing plans at once stamps 
them with high merit, and in some measure accounts for the 
beauty and completeness of the structure. Mr. Robson was the 
contractor; and under him Mr. Beck was the slater, Mr. Hen- 
derson the plumber, and Mr. Grieves the painter, glazier, and 
gilder ; Mr. Scott did the carving work, and Mr. Sopwith supplied 
the upholsterer’s work ; the iron girders and roof were manu- 
factured by Messrs. Hawks, Crawshay, and Sons, of Gateshead ; 
the iron railings in front of the galleries were executed by Mr. 
Donkin, of High Friar-street; and the plaster work, which is 
extremely beautiful, is due to Mr. Ald. Dodds, who transferred 
his men to Mr. Robson to do the work in this very important 
department, since he, as a member of the corporation, was pre- 
cluded from undertaking the contract. The foundation stone 
was laid by the then Mayor, I. L. Bell, Esq., on the 29th of 
August, 1855, so that up to this time it has occupied three years 
in the construction. The extreme length of the buildings is 
300 feet; the extreme breadth, being that of the front in St. 
Nicholas’-square, 100 feet, tapering backwards to a breadth of 
45 feet, in order to preserve a certain prescribed width of street 
on each side. The entire cost is expected to be about £30,000, 
against which may be placed the rental which is put down at 
about £3,000. To each and all engaged in the erection credit is 
due for the successful result—to the architect more especially, to 
whom it must be satisfactory that in this work he has achieved 
the all but impossible task of pleasing every one, and reared a 
memorial of his architectural abilities which will cause them 
not soon to be forgotten. 

One of the main purposes for which the great hall of this 
noble building was constructed, was to supply a place where 
first-class concerts, to which vast numbers would naturally be 
attracted, might be held. It was therefore with peculiar fitness 
that it should be opened by a musical festival, for attending 
which, it may be here remarked, the proclamation by the Mayor 
of a holiday, and its general observance, afforded additional 
facilities. The day was highly favourable as to weather, Saint 
Nicholas Church bells rung merry peals to usher in the cere- 
mony, and, as the hour of opening approached, considerable 
crowds thronged about the building. About one o’clock, the 
Mayor and Corporation, who had come in procession from the 
Council Chamber, entered the hall, and were greeted with some 
rounds of cheering by the audience which already filled it. All 
classes were represented there. The galleries were crowded by 
an audience, of which a vast proportion were ordinary working 
people; the body of the hall, the side galleries, and the reserved 
seats, were filled by a highly respectable and fashionable assem- 
blage, and, when thus filled with the beauty and fashion of 
the neighbourhood, the hall, beautiful before, had now a most 
gorgeous appearance. The festival was arranged to open with 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio, Elijah, to be followed by a miscella- 
neous concert in the evening, and close with Handel's oratorio, 
Messiah, on Thursday evening. In the performance of this 
programme, the Sacred Harmonic and Choral Society supplied 
the chorus, vocal and instrumental; and for the performance 
of the solos, the services, as vocalists, had been secured of 
Mad. Rudersdorff, Miss B, C. Whitham, Miss Emma Heywood, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Brandon, and Mr. L. W. Thomas. 


The principal instrumentalists were M. Kettenus and Mr. 








Ainsworth (principal violins); Herr Hausmann and Mr. G. H, 
Weddell ra sero § violoncellos); Mr. J. T. M. Harrison, viola ; 
Mr. Clinton, first clarionette ; Mr. Kirkpatrick, second ditto ; 
Mr. Smith, bassoon ; Mr. Mann, first horn ; Mr. Hooper, second 
horn ; Mr. T.S. Watson, trumpet ; Mr. Horton, brass trombone ; 
Mr. W. Healey, alto trombone; Mr. Jennings, oboe; &c., &e. 
Of these M. Kettenus and Herr Hausmann were the principal 
performers obtained from a distance. The instrumental portion 
of the chorus was arranged in front and the vocal on each side 
of the organ ; the principal singers being placed, of course, in 
front of the instrumentalists. The chorus numbered about two 
hundred, almost all of whom belong to the society ; and the 
pitch of excellence which their performances in these concerts 
show they have attained is quite remarkable. Mr. Redshaw 
ably presided at the organ, which is a temporary one, erected by 
Mr. Nicholson, of this town, intended to be replaced by a larger 
organ, from the celebrated establishment of Gray and Davidson, 
of London, at the cost of £2,000. Mr. Penman officiated as 
chorus master. 

The performers having taken their places, Mr. Webbe, the 
conductor, took his stand in front of the orchestra, and, wavin 
his bdton, the entire body of performers, vocal and instrumental, 
rose and gave the Hundredth Psalm in a manner which thrilled 
the audience, who stood the while, and prepared them for what 
followed, in the performance of Mendelssohn’s oratorio. 

Of the recitatives, that sung by Madame Rudersdorff, as the 
widow, “Help me man of God, my son is dead,” gave a tone to 
the whole performance; from that time, the performers, both 
singers and chorus, proceeded with augmented confidence, and 
the remainder of the oratorio was given with increased effect. 
The manner in which Mr. Thomas, who has a fine capacious bass 
voice, performed his part, especially in his altar denunciation of 
the priests of Baal, is entitled to particular notice, as full of 
sustained strength, energy, and expression. Miss Heywood and 
Miss Whitham ably acquitted themselves in the parts allotted 
to them, and both are artists of great promise. The perform- 
ance of Madame Rudersdorff especially called forth marked 
commendation; and the admirable manner in which she wrought 
up her part in the quartet, “Cast thy burden upon the Lord,” 
was particularly conspicuous, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, who has a 
fine tenor voice, also merited due praise. No department of the 
oratorio was, however, more ably performed than the choruses, 
which were given with remarkable precision, and varied from 
forte to piano, through all the intermediate stages, in a manner 
which showed careful training and appreciation of the music. 
The society and their conductor have, by this performance, 
merited the highest commendation. : 

In the second part the trio by Madame Rudersdorff, Miss 
Whitham, and Miss Heywood, “Lift up thine eyes,” was 
encored, as was also the air, by Miss Heywood, “ Rest in the 
Lord.” The quartet and chorus, “Holy, holy, holy,” sung by 
the same ladies and Mr. Hadock, and answered by the chorus, 
were effective in the extreme. The air by Mr. Cooper, “Then 
shall the righteous,” was beautifully sung. The same obser- 
vations will apply to the performance of this part as to the first, 
and in every respect this performance of Zlijah in Newcastle 
has been a great success. 

The evening was devoted to the performance of a well-selected 
miscellaneous concert. The hall was even better filled than in 
the morning, and now, lighted up, and set off with the beauty 
and fashion of the town and neighbourhood, had a most magni- 
ficent appearance. Mr. Webbe, on taking his place in front of 
the orchestra, was welcomed by a hearty cheer from the audience, 
and at once commenced the following programme :— 


Part I.—Overture (La Gazza Ladra)—Rossini. Song, Miss Hey- 
wood, “Mio figlio” (Le Prophete)—Meyerbeer. Duet, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper and Mr. Thomas, “Flow, gentle Deva”—Parry. Song, Miss 
Whitham, “Softly sighs” (Der Freischiitz)—Weber. Buffo Song, 
Mr. Thomas, “Che mi dara” (Martha)—Flotow. Grand Trio in D 
major (Op. 70), Mr. Webbe, Mons. Kettenus, and Herr Hausmann, 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Beethoven. Cavatina, Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, “ Robert, toi que j’aime” (Robert le Diable)—Meyerbeer. 
Quartet, Canon, Mdme. Rudersdorff, Miss Whitham, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, and Mr. Thomas, “Il cor e la mia fe” (Fidelio)—Beethoven. 
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Aria, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, “Il mio tesoro” (Don Giovanni)—Mozart. 
Fantasia, violin, sur l’Opera, Mons. Kettenus, “I promessi spossi”— 
Kettenus. Aria and Finale, from “Il Trovatore’—Verdi. Aria, 
“D’ amore sull’ all rosee,” Mdme. Rudersdorff. Finale, “ Miserere,” 
Mdme. Rudersdorff, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Chorus. 

Part II.—Symphony—Mozart. Trio, Miss Heywood, Miss Whit- 
ham, and Mr, Wilbye Cooper, “ Addio”—Curschmann. Song, Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, “ Pilgrim of Love’—Bishop. Valse, Mdme. Ruders- 
dorff, ‘‘ Guarda o cara”—Randegger. Solo, violoncello, Herr Hausmann, 
Fantasia on Scottish Airs—Hausmann. Song, Miss Heywood, “ Katey’s 
Letter”—Lady Dufferin. Duet—Mdme. Rudersdorff and Mr. Thomas, 
“Se vederia a me non lice” (Belisario)\—Donizetti. Part Song, “The 
dawn of day”—S. Reay. Song, Mr. Thomas, “The three ages of 
Love”-—-Loder. Ballad, Mdme. Rudersdorff, “She wore a wreath of 
roses’—Knight. Septet, Mdme. Rudersdorff, Miss Heywood, Miss 
Whitham, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Brandon, “ Stay, 
prithee, stay’—Bishop. Finale, “God save the Queen.” 

This programme brought the full powers of the instrumen- 
talists into play. Nothing could exceed the vigour and precision 
with which Rossini’s overture was rendered, and the close 
elicited a burst of applause. The song of Miss Heywood, from 
the Prophéete, commenced the vocal efforts of the evening. The 
duet, “ Flow, gentle Deva,” by Mr. Cooper and Mr. Thomas— 
tenor and bass, was well sung. In the song from Der Freischiitz 
Miss Whitham received an encore, and then sung, “ What’s a’ 
the steer kimmer,” accompanying herself on the piano. The 
buffo song, by Mr. Thomas, was followed by the Grand Trio in 
D Major, one of the most exquisite pieces of Beethoven, and in 
the hands of Mr. Webbe, Mons. Kettenus, and Herr Hausmann 
it assuredly did not suffer. The cavatina by Madame Ruders- 
dorff was sung with exceeding taste and brilliancy. An enthu- 
siastic encore was the consequence, when the lady sung a different 
composition, requiring rapid, difficult, and occasionally grotesque 
transitions, which was also received with the utmost favour. 
The next remarkable performance was the fantasia by Mons. 
Kettenus on the violin. The audience applauded at every 
pause. The evening being far advanced, the performance was 
commendably shortened by the omission of part of what re- 
mained, Miss Heywood’s song of “Katey’s letter” produced 
an encore, and she substituted “Terence’s farewell.’ The 
three — of Love” was sung by Mr. Thomas with just- 
ness and expression. The part-song was beautifully rendered. 
Mr. Reay, the author of it, a native of this town, was formerly 
of St. Andrew’s and St. Thomas’s Churches, He is now organist 
at one of the metropolitan churches. We are not surprised at 
the selection of this piece for performance at the opening of the 
New Town Hall, for it has recently been most enthusiastically 
received when sung by the Bradford choir, and at Buckingham 
Palace, before Her Majesty. It has also been performed at the 
Crystal Palace Concerts. It was noticed when performed by 
Leslie’s Choir at St. Martin’s Hall, London. The Evening Star 
pronounced it to be the gem of the evening. The ballad, “She 
wore a wreath of roses,” was finely sung by Mad. Rudersdorff, 
and the performance closed with the National Anthem, per- 
formed in a manner probably never before heard in Newcastle. 
Mr. Webbe presided at the pianoforte, with the same skill and 
taste which he displayed as conductor, and the entire perform- 
ance went off with a spirit and enthusiasm which could not be 
exceeded. 

Handel’s oratorio, The Messiah, performed on Thursday 
evening toa yet more crowded audience, crowned the Festival 
with unbounded success. This well-known sacred effusion was 
performed in all its parts with spirit and excellence. The 
recitatives and airs were given by the solo singers with great 
success, and the magnificent choruses were delivered with 
extraordinary precision and effect. The chorus, “ For unto us a 
child is born,” was enthusiastically encored; and the Hallelujah 
Chorus wound up the second part amidst a burst of applause. 
The third part was opened by Madame. Rudersdorff with the 
air, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” The air by Miss 
Whitham, in the second part, “ But thou didst not leave,” was 
encored; and the air by Miss Heywood, “ He was despised,” 
applauded. The great feature of the third part, after the open- 
ing song, was the air, “The trumpet shall sound,” sung by Mr. 
Thomas, with trumpet obbligato by Mr. J. 8, Watson, which 





elicited an encore. It being late, the intervening parts were 
omitted, and the performance came to a close with the final 
chorus, amidst the unbounded applause of the audience, who 
called for and accorded a round of cheering to Mr. Webbe, in 
compliment to his exertions. ; 

Thus has closed an inaugural Festival which has in every re- 
spect been attended with extraordinary success, Similar festi- 
vals have been, within the last few days, held at Birmingham 
and Hereford, for which the greatest singers of the day have 
been engaged, Mr. Costa has been brought down as conductor, 
and the performances have almost been regarded as national 
events. We question, however, whether, take our own Festival 
all in all, it has been exceeded by either of the festivals to which 
we refer. The Messiah was well known, though never probably 
performed in this town in the same style in which it was per- 
formed on Thursday night; but the production of Elijah in so 
superior a manner was quite a feat. To Mr. Webbe, the able 
and accomplished conductor, this success is universally and 
justly attributable. : 

On Friday evening an entertainment, under the title of a 
“ People’s Concert,” was given at reduced prices, to enable the 
poorer classes to see the New Hall, and to afford them a treat 
without putting them to extra expense. The prices were two 
shillings, one shilling, and sixpence. The same artists assisted 
as on Wednesday and Thursday, and the selection, of course, 
embraced most of the popular morceaux of the day. This 
concert was not less successful than those of higher pretensions 
which preceded, and its result cannot fail to suggest to the 
directors the policy of providing an entertainment of the same 
kind frequently, after the manner of the “ People’s Concerts,” at 
Manchester and elsewhere. A new seam, in fact, has been dis- 
covered, and it behoves the proprietors to see that it be worked 
with advantage. i 

[The paper which was sent us, containing the above article, 
was mislaid, and only came to light this week. The importance 
attached to the opening of a uew music hall, however, together 
with the merits of the inaugurating Festival, justify us in giving 
the report insertion, although nearly a month behind time— 
Ep. /. W.} 








New Yorx.—“The performance of Opera in English,” says a 
correspondent of Dwight, “with a new company, is an event 
fitted to excite much musical attention. The troupe at Wallack’s 
now is composed of Annie Milner, prima donna; Mr. Miranda, 
tenor; Mr. Guilmette, baritone; Mr. Rudolphson, bass. The 
opera presented on Thursday evening, Bellini’s Sonnambula, 
gave prominent employment to the three first-named artists. 
Of Miss Milner the writer speaks as follows :—“ Annie Milner 
has hitherto been known only in the concert-room, but during 
some months she has been studying hard for the stage, and now 
we have the fruits, The lady has very great aptitude for 
the theatre, else she would not have achieved so much in so 
short atime. She is generally easy in her action and gesticula- 
tion, and a little more time will certainly show improvement. 
Her voice is a fresh, beautiful soprano, with great facility in 
the upper notes, much flexibility, and capabilities for a sus- 
tained slow movement equally with rapid, florid passages. She 
is prodigal, too, of the trill, so often eschewed for its difficulty 
by artists. In appearance she is intensely Saxon; fair com- 
plexion, light hair, and sweet expression. She looks Amina, 
supposing what sometimes happens—that the Italian contadina 
has these light-toned characteristics.” 4 

Liverroot.—The last of Mr. Reynold’s “ People’s Concerts 
was well attended. The artists were Miss Louisa Vinning, 
Madlle. Finoli, Messrs. Cooper and Winn, as_ vocalists; and 
Miss Freeth (a talented pupil of M. Alexandre Billet), the 
pianist, and Herr Wilhelm Ganz, the accompanist at the piano. 

Lezps—(From our Correspondent)—The Town Council have 
advertised three successive evening concerts, to take place in 
the new Town hall on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd inst., the profits 
arising from which are to be devoted to the funds of the Leeds 
Dispensary. It is currently reported here that the new Dean of 
York intends to revive musical festivals in the noble York 
Minster, and that next year they will be commenced, 
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ORGAN-GRINDERS. 
(From The New York Evening Post.) 
“ Semper eg) auditor tantum? Nunquam ne reponam ?”—Jov. I. 2. 

Tux origin of organ-grinders justifies their extinction, as does 
also the doom with which they are threatened. This race is 
derived from Jubel, the sixth in descent from Cain, who was 
“ the father of all them that handle the harp and organ;” (here 
note the accuracy of description in the word handle.) The seed 
of Cain, who destroyed his own brother, may with justice be 
destroyed in turn. 

Later in history a trace of the race is detected in the patri- 
arch’s pathetic outery against the “instruments of cruelty” in 
his sons’ tents. In Egypt, and in Pharaoh’s time, they seem to 
have been swept away. Egypt was a wisely-governed country. 
Had they existed, Pharaoh might have been spared nine of the 

plagues, since an hour's infliction of this one must have softened 
the rock of his hard heart, and foreed him to send the tribes 
trooping forth to the desert, with their minstrels at the head, 
playing the rogue’s march of the period. In that age, surely, 
organ-grinding was one of the lost arts. There is hope, then, 
that it may again become so strengthened by the cheerful pre- 
diction, that in the latter days “ the sound of the grinders shall 
wax low.” The law permits the destruction of a nuisance. 
Organ-grinders are a nuisance. It is, therefore, lawful to kill 
them.—[ Vide Judge Shaw’s Decision ad fin. ] 

Public policy requires their extinction The race consists 
chiefly of Italian refugees, banished for turbulence from their 
own country, making a trade of revolutions here, and revenging 
themselves by the murder of music, for their inability to destroy 
order It is, therefore, courteous and polite in us, asa nation, 
to kill them. 

Humanity pleads for their abolition. 
people, born out of time, who rear a wretched progeny. 
then, generous and merciful to themselves to kill them. 

Political economy demands that they should perish. They are 
wholly useless, never doing a hand’s turn of work, though many 
a hand’s turn of play. It is, therefore, prudent for society to 
kill them. 

Upon this foundation of reasoning may be built a strong 
tower of authorities in favour of their extirpation. That rigid 
and moral generation, the Puritans, regarded the organ with 
horror, as the Devil’s box of pipes, even when used for sacred 
services. How much more would they have been moved with 
holy zeal for the destruction of his wandering emissaries, who 
bear the abominations from door to door. 

Shakspere makes the practical genius of Othello speak with 
contempt of hearing “a brazen can’stick turned,” in evident 
allusion to grinding organs. 

It is true that Lord Bacon composed a work known to scho- 
lars as the Novwm Organum, or New Organ. But this only 
proves the hatred of that great and wise man for old organs. 

The French style them “orgues de barbarie,” or barbarian 
organs. To banish them and their barbarian supporters is one 
of the first duties of a civilised people. 

Having settled the lawfulness, humanity, and prudence of 
ridding the world of organ-griuders, it should be considered how 
this may best be done. 

Not, perhaps, by individual efforts. The remembrance of 
suffering might darken an act of justice into revenge. Nor 
would it suffice merely for the State to put a stop to organs, 
seeing that the addition of a stop to those they have already, 
would but increase their power of mischief. There are wiser 
plans, too, than that of execution upon the scaffold, which might 
create a morbid sympathy. For example, make them the in- 
struments of their own destruction, by setting them, in some 
secluded place, to play each other to death. Or they might 
simply be exiled to Tunis. 

The public ear is large and patient; the need of this reform 
once forced into it, a proper plan will not be wanting. Then 
will discord be driven from the land, and peace and quietness 
return; while the grinding-organ shall decorate museums, and be 
wondered at by our descendants as the last and most cruel of the 

instruments of torture that disgraced an age calling itself refined. 


They are a wretched 
It is, 
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THE THEATRE IN SANS-SOUCI1. 
(From the Berlin Echo.) 


Socu is the title of a highly interesting paper by Herr L. 
Schneider, in No. 2 of the Neues Deutsches Theater-Archiv, from 
which we select the two following very remarkable cabinet 
orders of Frederick the Great. For the reception of the Russian 
Grand Prince, afterwards the Czar Paul, at the Prussian court, 
in July, 1776, all kinds of festivities were projected, and the king 
busied himself with the most trifling details connected with 
them. All sorts of interesting documents relating to the dramatic 
performances to be given are still preserved, in the Royal Secret 
Archives, As early as the 20th of June, Herr Reichardt, the 
cupellmeister, had to go to Sans-Souci, and compose an allegorical 
prologue to the opera of Angelica e Medora, for Porporino and 
Tosoni, as well as an aria for Mad. Mara. The latter’s husband, 
a personal enemy of Reichardt, succeeded in prevailing on her 
to write and tell the king, “She could not sing such music.” 
The result was an order to the Baron von Arnim, which affords 
us a glance at the manner in which the great king ruled the 
little kingdom of his theatre at Sans-Souci :— 

“Vous pourrez dire 4 la chanteuse Mara en réponse & la lettre, 
qu'elle vient de M’adresser que Je la payois pour chanter et non pour 
écrir que les airs étaient trés-bien, tels qu’ils étaient et qu'elle devoit 
s’en accomoder, sans tant de verbiage et difliculté. Sur ce ete. ete. 

“3 Potsdam le 30 de Juin 1776.” * FrREDERIC, 

(“You may tell the singer Mara, in answer to the letter she has 
just sent me, that I paid her to sing and not to write; that the airs 
were very well, as they were, and that she ought to be contented with 
them without so much idle talk and fuss. In consequence, ete. ete. 

* Potsdam, the 30th June, 1776.”) ‘* FREDERICK. 

Underneath there was a note in the king’s own handwriting : 

* File est payée pour chanter et non pour écrire.” 

(* She is paid to sing and not to write.”) 


At the same time, the above-mentioned individual, Mara, who 
was one of the royal private band, was sent to Spandau. This 
reduced the Baron von Arnim, who dreaded some hitch in the 
operatic representations, to a state of despair. His remon- 
strance on the subject to the king was followed by the remark- 
able order, written in German—an exception in theatrical 
matters—of which there are several copies still extant, instead 
of running thus: “The Mara shall sing,” are as follows: “The 
shall sing.” 

“ My best, and very dear faithful Arnim! I perceive from your ob- 
servations of the 4th inst., that you are very tender-hearted, and a 
very great friend of the Mara and her husband, because you espouse 
their cause so warmly, and speak up for them. I must, however, tell 
you that your tender-heartedness is very badly applied in the present 
instance, and that you would act much more sensibly, if you did what 
I order you, and did not accustom yourself to argue the matter; for I 
will by no means suffer this, and you must not let such things enter 
your head. The Mara shall sing the air, as I require her to do, and 
not be obstinate, unless she wants to be served just like her husband, 
and he shall stop in prison till further orders; to that he may make up 
his mind. For your part, you must not fancy you are my privy 
counsellor, I did not take you into my service for that, so you had 
better busy yourself with rendering pavition to my orders, if you wish 
me to continue your gracious king. 

* Potsdam, the 5th July, 1776.” 





‘* FREDERICK. 








York Music Meerine.—The success of the Leeds Festival is 
already bearing fruit York, once at the head of English musical 
provincial towns, is about to revive its music meetings, which 
have been abandoned tor more than a quarter of a century. 
The Dean has relented ; the Cathedral will be acceded ; and a 
York Musical Festival, if report errs not, be once more held in 
1859.— Literary Gazette. 

[If this be correct, Yorkshire will henceforth hold musical 
festivals annual!y—one year at York, the next at Bradford, 
and the next at Leeds. It is to be hoped the two manu- 
facturing towns will lend the old cathedral city their earnest 
and hearty co-operation.—Ep, M. W.] 
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FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 
(From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung.) 

THERE was an overflowing house on Githe’s birthday, to 
witness the second part of Faust, with music by Hugo Pierson. 
The version chosen was the excellent one adapted for the stage 
by Wollheim. The performance was highly successful, for the 
representatives of the principal characters, and the chief 
stage-manager, Herr Vollmer, were tumultuously called on 
several times. 

No theatrical work has been regarded with so much suspicion 
as the second part of Faust. Even after the great success it 
had in Hamburgh, people in other places still continued to 
think it was unintelligible. Here and there, too, those who 
wield the pen would not confess it had been successful, because 
they were not the persons who had been fortunate enough to 

roduce a good stage version. With regard to the music, also, 
it is true that both critics and public in Hamburgh pronounced 
it original, beautiful, and worthy of the poem; but then Pierson 
is a man who belongs neither to the party of the Musicians of 
the Future, nor to any other. For years past, ever since he 
resigned his office as Professor of Music at the University of 
Edinburgh, he has kept aloof from taking part publicly in 
musical matters, and busied himself only with composition, to 
which fact, his grand oratorio, Jerusalem, his songs and other 
small pieces, as well as the opera he has just completed, bear 
honourable testimony. 

But, however this may be, the second part of Faust, according 
to Wollheim’s stage version, and with Pierson’s music, has 
triumphed, here in Frankfort, over prejudice and envy. This 
is a fact which can no longer be disputed. 

The music was very well performed, under the direction of 
the excellent Capellmeister, Herr George Goltermann. The 
audience welcomed each member with the greatest interest, 
evinced either by devotional silence, as, for instance, in the 
ease of the magnificent introductions to the fourth and fifth 
acts, or by loud applause, in which they indulged after the 
chorus: “Heilige Poesie,” the concluding chorus, the “Te 
Deum,” ete. 

That portion of the music which is omitted, because it is 
impossible to extend the time of representation, which is already 
very long, in the case of this drama, is to be found in the piano- 
forte edition published by Schott’s sons in Mayence. Herr 
Goltermann has, however, publicly stated that he will shortly 
give the the whole of the music at a concert. This will be a 
great boon to the numerous admirers of Pierson’s compositions. 








Mr, Mrranpa.—The New York Z%mes says of the new tenor 
in Mr. Cooper’s English Opera troupe, Mr. Miranda (pupil of Mr. 
Howard Glover) :—“ We have had no such voice in this city for 
very many years. Compared with the ordinary run of English 
tenors, he is as Tamberlik to the three cent paper man. His 
voice is manly, clear, sympathetic, and of unusual power. In this 
opera he knows how to use it to advantage, not only in the solos, 
but in the concerted pieces. His success was unequivocal and 
deserved.” 

Tue Ariantic TeLEGRAPH.—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop once 
spoke of the Atlantic Telegraph as the grand ocean harp. 
Wideswarth thus writes :— 

“ Oh grandest miracle of Time 
What mighty joy will spring, 
When men of diverse tongue and clime 
Shall listen to the heavenly chime 
That sounds the strains of peace sublime 
Upon a single string.” 
Old Roger, on reading the above, asked the Professor if he 
knew the key-note upon which that string was tuned. He 
allowed that he did not. ‘ Why, it is very plain,” said the jolly 
old fellow, “that it must be on the lower C.” As this joke is 
about fifteen hundred feet deep, all are not expected to fathom 
it.—Dwight’s Boston Journal. 

A Fiyz Bass Fippen.—They say Mons. A—— plays a fine 

peer, but we dont know, as we never heard anybody try it 
‘ore, 





PHRENOLOGICAL OPINION BY DR. 8. T. HALL. 
(From the Derby Reporter). 


Tat “there is in souls a sympathy with sounds” has this week had 
one of the most forcible and beautiful illustrations ever given in 
the town of Derby. The popular outline of a biography of the Brousil 
Family, recently published in all the papers, is too familiar to ou: 
readers to need repetition now ; but the anticipations it inspired hav: 
been more than realised on their visit, and we do not wonder that 
empresses, princesses, and poets, as well as musical artists themselves 
of high celebrity, should on various occasions have expressed the 
greatest delight in their wondrous genius and skill, their power 
to thrill every chord of human feeling—nay, all the chords at once,—by 
their consummate performance on the violin, viola, violoncello, and 
pianoforte. But the sight of the family is of itself a great treat: to 
say nothing of their power to charm the ear. Viewed in relation to 
phrenology, physiognomy and expression, they furnish a most interesting 
study. They /oo% music, as well as perform it, and that without the 
slightest affectation or effort. The head of Bertha is one striking de- 
velopment of tune, time, method, motion, momentum, ideality, wonder, 
imitation, and aspiration; and hence it ts that her violin laughs, wails, 
moans, shrieks, whistles, shouts, whispers, or warbles, by the most 
rapid and marvellous transitions. Hence, too, it is that the whole 
family, organised and trained more or less in harmony with her, chord 
so rapturously with the key-note she strikes, and excites every possible 
emotion, from the most mirthful to the most tender, in all who hear them. 
The least boy, Aloys, is a master in miniature. He is at home and at 
ease in all he does, not from assumption, but because it is as natural 
for him to play with perfect accuracy, taste, and feeling, as it is 
for a bird in the bower to chant in concert with the vernal 
quire. Viewed either way he is a prodigy: if what he accom- 
plishes with his little instrument be the result of art, it is wonder- 
ful; and if without art, it is equally so. The child evidently, too, 
enjoys the pleasure he is giving to others, and that he does it without 
the slightest air of vanity only makes it more charming. His organs 
of causality, order, and time, are, if possible, more developed and 
active than his tune, which gives him a power of inference, apprehen- 
sion, arrangement, and adaptation, that may in some degree account 
for his innocent self-possession—his mind being over a little in 
advance of his part. We should be grieved, however, to appear 
invidious and unappreciatory of the rest of the group, while thus 
making specific mention of these two. Little Cecilia is a worthy sister 
of such a brother as Aloys, as he is worthy of her. And though 
Albin, with his violoncello, from being of fuller growth, may be 
less of an orchestral novelty, and Adolphe, by the less conspicuous 
though not less effective parts he takes, be thrown a little into the 
shade, there is not one of them who, were the others away, could 
fail to excite the wonder and win the approbation of the most 
tasteful minds, while the occasional piano accompaniments by their 
elder sister are deserving of all that has been published in their 
praise. 

[We quote the above as a curiosty—Ep. M. W.] 


Lapy Oreanists’ Assoctation—(Communicated)—We learn 
that a Society is in course of formation, having for its object 
the bringing more prominently before the public the position 
and claims of ladies qualified for situations as parochial organists, 
who are too much in the habit of having their applications 
disregarded, and their qualifications depreciated, when applying 
for public appointments of this kind. The Society will not be 
limited to lady members, but gentlemen, and especially pro- 
fessional men, will be invited to join; and as the opinion of 
first-class organists has been frequently given in favour of the 
claims of ladies, it is hoped and believed that this subject will 
receive the attention of many of the influential of both sexes who 
take interest in the advancement of public opinion respecting 
female occupation. Few spheres of occupation seem more appro- 
priate to the gentler sex than that ofthe musical profession, and it 
is believed that this association will do much to silence the paltry 
rivalry and clamour which is now obviously rife at most 
organist elections—a rivalry in great measure confined to 
amateurs—as well as to raise the character of female perform- 
ance upon the noble instrument in question. Any information 
respecting the Lady Organists’ Association can be obtained from 
Miss G. Couves, 38, Stanley-street, Chelsea, or Miss Boughey, 
5, Palatine-place, Stoke Newington-road, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr, W. Harrison. 


PRODUCTION OF FLOTOW’S “MARTHA.” 
102Np, 103RD, AND 104TH NIGHTS OF*“‘THE ROSE OF CASTILLE.” 


On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday will be represented (first time in English) 
Flotow’s celebrated opera MARTHA, characters by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan 
Pyne, Mr. George Honey, Mr. J. G. Patey (his first appearance on the English 
stage), Mr. T. Grattau Kelly (his first appearance on the English stage), Mr. Kirby, 
and Mr. W. Harrison. On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday (102nd, 103rd, and 
104th times), Balfe’s highly successful opera, THE ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
characters by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss M. Prescott; Mr. F. 
Glover, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. George Honey, Mr, Bartleman, and Mr. W. 
Harrison. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mel!on. To conclude with each evening, a 
new Ballet Divertissement by-M. Petit, the music by Mr. Alfred Mellon, entitled 
LA FLEUR D’AMOUR, supported by Mdlles. Zilia Michelet, Morlacchi, and 
Pasquale. Acting-managers, Mr. Wiliam Brough and Mr. Edward Murray ; 
Stage-manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Doors oj cn at seven, commence at haif- 
past. The Box-office open daily from eleven till five, under the direction of 
Mr. E. Chatterton. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 


OX MONDAY and during the Week will be presented, 
Shakspere’s play of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE: Shylock by Mr. C. 
Kean; Portia by Mrs C. Kean. Preceded by the farce of DYING FOR LOVE, 
Last Six Nights of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE in consequence of the 
production of KING JOHN on Monday, 18th inst. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEA TRE.—On Saturday evening, 

October 2, will be presented A DOUBTFUL VICTORY. With HUSH 

MONEY. After which A TWICE-TOLD TALE. ‘io conclude with TICKLISH 
TIMES. 


REAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Joun Douctass. 

Positively the last four nights of THE GREEN BUSHES, which must be 
withdrawn for the projuction of the Adelphi Drama of THE FLOWERS OF 
THE FOREST, with new scenery, &c,, in which Mad. Celeste will sustain her 
criginal character. On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thu sday, to com- 
mence with (last times) THE GREEN BUSHES: Miam', Madame Celeste; Jack 
Gong, Mr. Paul Bedford ; Geraldine, Mrs. R. Iunner; Neily, Miss Harrict Gordon, 
Re-appearance of Mr. Charles Dillov. On Friday, VIRGINIUS: Virginius, 
Mr. C, Dillon. To concluie with THE MUSKETEE ‘S: D'Arcaguan, Mr. Charles 
Dillon. On Saturday. BELPHEGOR: Belphegor, Mr. C. Dillon. To conclude 
with THE MUSKETEERS. To conclude, on Monday. Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, with a Drama called HOUSEHOLD WORDS. No advance in the 
Prices. The Theatre entirely redecorated. New Centre Chandelier. New 
Parisian Saloon, &c. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Musicus.—Our correspondent’s letter arrived too late for insertion 
this week. 

Tempo.—As Weber did not indicate the metronome himself, we are 
of opinion that no importance should be attached to any direc- 
tions of the sort. 

W. H. C. (Plymouth).— We have received no information on the 
subject from the publishers of the Musical World, with whom all 
such arrangements are effected. 

CiemENnce.—Apply to Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street. 
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“ As when some notable performer, not having yet arrived 
behind the scenes, or having to change his dress, or not 
having yet quite recovered an unlucky extra tumbler of 
exciting fluids,—and the green curtain has therefore unduly 
delayed its ascent—you perceive that the THorovan-Bass in 
the orchestra charitably devotes himself to a prelude of 
astonishing prolixity, calling in Lodoiska or Der Freischiitz, 
to beguile the time, and allow the procrastinating histrion 
leisure sufficient to draw on his flesh-coloured pantaloons, 
and give himself the proper complexion for a Coriolanus or 
a Macheth—even so, had Sir Sedley made that long speech 
requiring no rejoinder, till he saw the time had arrived when 
he could artfully close with the flourish of a final interroga- 











tive, in" order to give poor Pisistratus Caxton all preparation 
to compose himself and step forward. There is certainly 
something of exquisite kindness and thoughtful benevolence, 
in that rarest of gifts—fine breeding.” 

Thus writes Pisistratus Caxton, Esq.—in chap. 5, Book IL, 
of the “Family Picture” bearing his family name, and pro- 
bably, notwithstanding some fine passages here and there, 
about as dry a compilation as would have proved the Magnum 
Opus of his moon-struck sire, which Uncle Jack had the 
malicious intention of giving to the world, through the 
instrumentality of the “Great Anti-Bookseller Publishing 
Society.” 

If, in The History of Human E£rror, the elder Caxton 
failed to devote a chapter to the perverse blindness of some 
lettered men with regard to the art of music, and to the 
readiness with which nevertheless they occasionally speak 
of it, the Magnum Opus would be an imperfect monument 
of that respectable gentleman’s laborious dulness. Had 
Pisistratus Caxton, Esq., alluded to painting, sculpture, or 
any other art, except music, in terms so absurd, he would at 
once have been set down as an impostor. Mr. Brougham, in 
his celebrated review of Hours of Idleness, justly rated the 
young and noble author for confounding a musical instru- 
ment with a musical composition. “A pibroch”—said the 
future Chancellor and apostrophiser of Newton—“no more 
means a tune than a duet means a fiddle.” But the blunder 
of “George Gordon, Lord Byron, a minor”—which, after all, 
might have been a mere slip, a dapsus calami, or something 
like “St. Peter,” “for the sake of the metre’—was inno- 
cent in comparison with the ignorance displayed by that 
immaculate scion of an immaculate stock (almost as 
virtuous and quite as great bores as the Aubreys in Zen 
Thousand a Year"), Pisistratus Caxton, Esq., who, though 
born under Cancer, “circumlocutory, sideways, and crab-like,” 
was nothing if not prudent. 

“The Thorough-Bass in the orchestra charitably devotes 
himself”. 

This is the first time in our remembrance that Thorough- 
Bass has been personified. Before, with graceful urbanity, 
investing the art upon which is founded that of counterpoint 
with such a dignity, Pisistratus, Esq., should have consulted 
his father, whose classic lore would have revealed the fact 
that the personification of arts and sciences is generally 
confided to the female gender. The muses are women to a 
muse ; and though we never yet heard of the muse of 
Thorough-Bass, we will bet long odds that it is not a 
male one. 

But we are fighting against a shadow. Pisistratus is not 
personifying Thorough-Bass, he is emulating Lord Byron, 
and confounding Thorough-Bass with something else. For 
it appears from the context that Thorough-Bass, Caxtonically, 
is a man, and therefore masculine :— 

“The Thorough-Bass in the orchestra charitably devotes 
himself to a prelude i 

Thorough-Bass all hail! We never heard of thee playing 
before. Upon what instrument, however, Pisistratus informs 
us not ; nor does he explain the seeming incongruity of a single 
man “in the orchestra” being allowed to introduce preludes of 
“astonishing prolixity” ad libitum, “calling in Lodoiska or 
Der Freischiitz to beguile the time.” The mere choice of 
Lodoiska and Der Freischiitz out of an infinite series of pre- 
ludes, almost as astonishingly prolix as the digressions of 

* By Samuel Warren, Esq., M.P.,F.R.S.,oneof Her Majesty’s Counsel, 


Recorder for Hull, author of The Intellectual and Moral Development 
of the Present Age, &e, : 
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Augustine or Austin Caxton himself—“ cochlee vitam agens” 
—is another proof of the deplorable ignorance of “the 
young Anachronism” (as Pisistratus is humorously designated 
by the unconscious author of his baptismal affix). Lodoiska 
belongs to the last half century, while Der Freischiitz is as 
much a fashion of the present day as of the day in which it 
came hot from the teeming brain of Weber. As well might 
we say “calling in Pye or Tennyson to beguile the time.”* 

Let us, however, be charitable; Pisistratus, after all, 
perhaps, did not take Thorough-Bass for a fiddler, but for a 
fiddle,—a big fiddle, the double-bass or contra-basso, in short. 
This shows that his “deambulations” by the peach-wall, in 
company with his father and the lame duck, could not have 
led to many discussions on music. “ Dusius, the Teuton 
fiend, or Nock, the Scandinavian imp,” must have possessed 
a progenitor who, crammed with various knowledge, re- 
frained from giving his son and heir some notion of an art 
which the Greeks themselves held in such veneration. Was 
the old Caxton—“ sol scientiarum”—one of those pedants to 
whom music is nought but “a tinkling cymbal ?’—or was 
his head so stuffed with “the puerilities of Agrippa and the 
crudities of Cardan,” while following the stream of error 
through the middle ages, as to deaden his sense of harmony 
and cotton up both his ears? Oh! by the Goddess Moria— 
(“or Folly,” as “my father” would eagerly explain)—that 
“one corner of the brain” which Austin Caxton was so 
fearful lest Pisistratus should leave empty here gapes like a 
vacuum in hisown. Had the “Marcites, Colarbarsii, and Hera- 
cleonites,” the “ Archonticks, Ascolhypte, and Cerdionians” 
been set aside, for a deambulation or so, in favour of an art 
that refines just as much as it delights, Pisistratus would not 
have committed himself so egregiously. “Pape !”—but it 
would have been better for father and son, better for The 
Caatons—a Family Picture, better for the young Ana- 
chronism, and better for Sir Lytton, his man-midwife, to 
whom in this particular instance the Ciceronean pun—“ rem 
acu tetigisti”—which the elder Caxton approvingly launches 
at his wife, can hardly be addressed with propriety, and 
who would never otherwise have allowed the child of 
his fancy to exhibit so little intellectual sharpness, so little 
of the needle of the metaphor, as to confound the art of 
rudimental harmony with the drawer of a horse’s tail 
across the bowels of a sheep. We do not exactly hold, 
with The Saturday Review, that in his late novels Sir 
Lytton has become “the apostrophiser of stupidity ;” but, 
after carefully perusing The Caxtons, we cannot help quoting 
what Robert Hill said (Pisistratus thinks) of Dr. Kippis :— 
“He had laid so many books at the top of his head, that the 
brains could not move.” Sir Lytton has time, however, to 
remove one or two of them; and we strongly recommend him 
to begin with the ten volumes folio of Hieronymus Cardanus 
(“ Lyons edition, 1663”), of which we doubt whether he has 
read, or intends to read, many pages, and which might still 
serve for Mrs, Primmins to sit upon, as in the journey to 
Uncle Roland’s (de Caxton’s) tower. “The business of a 
body like yours—Pape /” (said my father, addressing Mrs. 
Primmins), “is to press all things down—to keep them 
tight !” 

' “Corporis officium est quoniam omnia deorsum.” 

It is better for Mrs. Primmins to sit upon the Cardanian 

volumes, and “keep them tight,” than for the Cardanian 





* It may be safely assumed that Pisistratus meant Kreutzer’s 
Lodoiska, and not Cherubini’s—“ abyssus eruditionis” as he would fain 
appear, like his garrulous parent before him. 





volumes to squeeze into absolute flatness the pericranium of 
our highly honoured novelist,—may whose erudition never 
be vaster, for, even if it was, he would fail to rival Sterne 
by the process of attenuation, or surpass Zhe Doctor in the 
scattering of mottoes. 








A contrisutor to The Atheneum, in an article headed 
Fine Art Gossip, passes in review some of the photographic 
portraits of eminent men, which now may be inspected at 
the establishment of a well-known photographer. After 
noticing sundry statesmen, historians, &c., the writer comes 
to Sterndale Bennett, whom he apostrophises in the follow- 
ing very original manner :— OB. 

“The unknown organist’s son, now a great musician, the pupil of 
Mendelssohn, Dr. Sterndale Bennett, is grave, formal, and solemn as 
any Methodist-saint mounting the pulpit with the intention of any- 
thing but trifling away an hour. Only one of our great artists can 
approach this great musician, to judge by his portrait, for cold gravity. 
How deep the heart must lie that composed the delicious, tender 
gracefulness of The Mill Stream and the Fountain. The brow is 
twitched painfully, as if struggling with nervous thought.” 

We have not seen the photograph, but if it exhibits Pro- 
fessor Bennett in the colours above noted, it must have 
caught his physiognomy under a very peculiar aspect. That 
the face of our admirable musician is thoughtful, none can 
question; but that, even in his most serious moments, he 
could be made to look “solemn as any Methodist saint,” or 
to put on the appearance of “cold gravity,” is what we 
cannot believe; nor shall we be convinced of it except by a 
view of the portrait itself. 

Here, perhaps, it may not be out of place to correct a 
very prevalent error—viz.: that Professor Bennett was a 
pupil of Mendelssohn. One of the most intimate friends of 
that illustrious man he was, no doubt—but never at any 
time his pupil. 

Alluding to The Mill Stream and the Fountain, the writer in 
The Atheneum employs epithets which, however complimen- 
tary, cannot properly be applied to either of them. Zhe Mili 
Stream is a presto agitato, The Fountain a prestissimo leggiero. 
“ Delicious tender gracefulness” is rather the quality of the 
first of the three pieces*—The Lake, an andante espressivo, 
which our contemporary has seemingly forgotten, and which, 
nevertheless, must have originally inspired him with the 
sentiments of admiration he transfers to its equally beautiful, 
but certainly not “ tender” companions. 








WE take the very warrantable liberty of reiterating the 
assertion that we made last week under the head “ Dramatic 
Intelligence,” that “ Mr. Charles Selby is earning for himself 
the reputation of a Calderon or Lope de Vega,” and we 
again call attention to the fact, that the bills of the Strand 
Theatre put forth no other author. Prolific Charles Selby! 
Then all his farces within the last few months have been so 
capital! The Last of the Pigtails is a very nice little comedy, 
in which the battle between conservatism and progress is 
fought with spirit and with courtesy, so that fogeydom, 
though vanquished in the end, is treated with generosity. 
Lighter in texture, and likewise inferior as to pretension, is 
the Bonnie Fish Wife; but it fully answers its purpose of 
showing Miss Patty Oliver in an idealised costume of humble 
jife, and of allowing her to sing “Caller Herring” in a very 





* Three sketches—the Lake, the Mill Stream, and the Fountain— 
“composed and dedicated to J. W. Davison, by William Sterndale 
Bennett.” These were first published by the late firm of Coventry and 


Hollier, in 1836, 
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delightful way, the sparkle of the eye being no trifling 
auxiliary to the charms of the voice. My Awnt’s Husband 
is another little bit of comedy, awfully pointed against too 
ready a belief in matrimonial felicity. Towards the end, the 
piece does indeed become a little farcified ; but then Charles 
Selby must be “ funny,” in spite of all considerations, however 
important ; and whatever worship he is inclined to pay to the 
more dignified Thalia, there is a little laughing muse of 
farce that is pretty sure to lure him into a heresy. And 
what does that matter at the Strand Theatre? People go 
to laugh—and they do laugh. We ourselves, albeit of a 
grave turn, roar incontinently at the merry jests of Charles 
Selby. 

The talent for “fitting” a company which Mr. Charles 
Selby has recently displayed is very remarkable. There is 
a compact little troupe at the Strand Theatre, and he knows 
how to turn every member of it to the best account. Long 
as Mrs. Selby has been on the stage, we will venture to say 
that her merits were never half known till within the last 
few weeks, during which she has given delineations of cha- 
racter worthy of any actress past or present. It is Charles 
Selby—it is her devoted husband who thus makes her shine 
out in the plenitude of her talent. Mr. Swanborough, 
doomed for some time to pine in obscurity, and forced to 
think himself happy when he could raise an occasional laugh 
as a very small fop in a very large assembly—Mr. Swan- 
borough, we say, now stands forward as the beau idéal of an 
exquisite. Nothing can be better than Mr. Swanborough’s 
representation of the languid military man of fashion in 
My Aunts Husband. And it is Charles Selby who has 
plucked the diamond from the mine, and made it flash before 
our astonishedeyes. Charles Selby isan industrious mason ever 
hewing pedestals that shall raisefigures, unjustly passed over, 
toa proper degree of eminence. How well has he worked 
for the fame of the beautiful Miss M. Ternan, whether he 
hasmade her the primmest of wives or the smartest of soubrettes. 
No one will ever forget the effect that she produced in The 
Last of the Pigtails, when, taking off an unbecoming head- 
dress, she allowed a fountain of raven tresses to gush over her 
shoulders, and made the stalls gaze in speechless admiration. 
Who contrived that effect —Charles Selby. Even the more 
recognised talents may regard him with reverence and with 
love. Where has the delicate Miss Swanborough—where 
has the vivacious Miss Oliver, felt more completely at 
home than in the delicious little dramas wherewith Charles 
Selby has blessed the boards of the Strand Theatre ? 

But above all the persons who should look up to Mr, Charles 
Selby with enduring veneration we would name Mr. J. Clarke, 
the low comedian of the Strand Theatre. Three months ago, if 
anyone, discoursing of the stage, mentioned the name of “little 
Clarke,” everybody assumed, as a matter of course, that the 
person designated was the very diminutive and facetious 
artist, who, from time immemorial, has played small 
parts with great éclat at the Haymarket, and is supposed by 
antiquarians to have been originally engaged by Samuel 
Foote. Now there is another “little Clarke,”—yes, a small 
man, whose fame, fostered by the genial care of Mr. Selby, 
1s growing every day more lusty, and whose entrance is as 
sure a provocative of mirth as that of H. Widdicomb at the 
Surrey. People look out anxiously for J. Clarke asa contrast 
to more sober pleasantries, and if he puts on a grotesque 
attire, they go into convulsions, Selby, greatest of disco- 
verers, has discovered a new “little Clarke,” unless, indeed, he 
has produced him as Frankenstein produced Mr. T. P; Cooke, 
or Wagner elaborated the Homunculus, 


There is, however, one defect in Mr. Charles Selby’s last 
piece—a serious defect—he does not act in it himself. If 
there is a pleasant spectacle on the surface of the earth, it is 
that of Mr. Charles Selby playing in one of his own pieces, 
As an actor, he is always conscientious and artist-like ; but 
when the piece is his own, and the audience welcome it with 
cordial laughter, the hilarity is reflected in his own face 
after a fashion that baffles description. He looks like a be- 
nignant spirit, calmly enjoying the happiness he has diffused, 
—a beneficent divinity, who has just created a world, and 
smiles on it before its golden age has passed away. With 
what unction does he deliver his own dialogue—and if a 
little scrap of flirtation is required in the course of his work, 
how delightedly does he abandon himself to the spirit of 
the scene. 

Let no one deny there is happiness in the world, so long 
as Charles Selby writes farces and acts in them himself. 








Don’r be blown away by every wind of doctrine, gentle 
reader. About nine months ago you were taught to believe 
that Professor Wiljalba Frikell was the first man in the 
world as a professor of the “ severe” school of conjuring, and 
you were taught correctly, Therefore neither be shaken in 
your belief by some other “severe” professor who boasts 
that he too can conjure upon a simple table, nor allow your- 
self to be dazzled by some practitioner of the decorative 
school, who insists on dazzling your eyes with the lustre of 
a gorgeous apparatus. Allis not gold that glitters, Vases 
that sparkle may have double bottoms. 

Admire, too, the urbanity of Professor Wiljalba Frikell. 
There is no doubt that he is not only a native of Finland, 
the home of magic, but one of the Shamans or seers of the 
Finnish race, who govern winds and communicate with all sorts 
of spiritual essences. If he pleased, Wiljalba Frikell could 
convey all his spectators into the pocket of his coat, and trans- 
port them into the midst of an assembly of Lapland witches. 
But he mercifully abstains from the exploit, and is contented 
with giving just such a sample of his power as shall astound 
without injury. As for the trifle that is paid at the door, 
Professor Wiljalba Frikell does not in reality require it. He 
knows where are situate all the treasures beneath the earth 
and below the waters—-including the wreck of the “Royal 
George”—and he has gnomes at his command who can fetch 
them at his good will and pleasure. But he also knows that 
in this money-getting country things that are offered gratis are 
lightly esteemed. The Earl of Shaftesbury will tell you that 
schools which teach for nothing command few pupils. Circe 
herself might have turned her friends into swine in the middle 
of Trafalgar-square, but she would not have drawn a crowd 
without a familiar spirit to collect contributions in a hat. 

And, reader, when you find yourself at Polygraphic 
Hall, marvelling at the prodigious powers of Wiljalba 
Frikell, do not let wonder deprive you so completely of all 
presence of mind, that you forget to purchase the little book 
(price 6d.) which is entitled “Lessons in Magic,” and gives 
instructions how to work seventeen miracles. If you study, 
that little work with assiduity, who knows that you may not 
in time become a real Shaman yourself. 








Sig. Rowmi has arrived in London, after a¢our through France 

Italy, and Germany. 

Fores at Prrrspure.—Carl Formes was serenaded to-night 

at the Monongahela Hotel, by several German musical societies, 

aah made a handsome speech to the crowd,—Pittsburg Paper, 
ept. 22, 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


AFTER a prosperous run, Zhe Rose of Castille is beginning 
to exhibit the natural symptoms of decay consequent upon 
every work of whatsoever magnitude, and will be withdrawn 
on Monday, to make way for M. Flotow’s Martha, for which 
a great success is anticipated. The entire strength of the 
company is included in the cast, and we have no doubt that 
Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison will leave nothing 
undone to ensure such a result. We are only sorry they 
should not have chosen a work of higher merit, and one 
better suited to the means of their company. We shall 
be delighted, nevertheless, to hear Miss Louisa Pyne sing 
“The last rose of summer,” and trust she will not substi- 
tute words by the poet of the establishment for those of 
Tom Moore. We likewise hope that the score will not be 
treated after the fashion of the Crown Diamonds, as per- 
formed last winter at the Lyceum Theatre, and that the 
atronisers of English opera may be allowed to judge of M. 

lotow on his own unaided merits. Nobody doubts that Miss 
Louisa Pyne is a first-rate florid singer, and the public does not 
require to be reminded of the fact nightly. That the fair 
artist is an accomplished vocalist in the expressive school 
has also been abundantly demonstrated, so that she may 
be supposed to be equally at home in the music of Auber 
and Flotow. For the sake of variety and effect it might 
have been as well had the composer introduced a cavatina 
into Martha; but, since he has not thought fit to do so, let him 
have his own way. The acceptation of his work by the Drury 
Lane managers @ priori implied—or should have implied—re- 
spect forit. Let it therefore be respected. The music of Lionel is 
well adapted to Mr, Harrison, who should do it eminent justice. 

On Wednesday a new ballet-divertissement, entitled leur 
ad’ Amour, from the pen of M. Petit, was produced and received 
with much favour. As we had received no explanation of the 
lot, and are not felicitous in the solution of problems, it is 
impossible for us to say what the divertissement was about. Of 
course a love incident was the upshot, and the audience were 
entertained with the usual caprices, coquettings, tergiversations, 
quarrels, and recriminations of the melting pair, together 
with the inevitable paternal interferences, mollifications, 
reconciliations, and beatifications, at the end. The chief parts 
were supported by Mesdlles. Zilia Michelet, Morlacchi, and 
Pasquale, who bounded and pirouetted to the very utterance, and 
were applauded to the ceiling by “men and gods,” and the 
“ columns” that helped to reverberate their shouts. The music, 
by Mr. Alfred Mellon, as might be expected from so ready 
and accomplished a pen, is graceful, airy, and character- 
istic. A tarantella, written in the true Neapolitan vein, and 
smacking both of Rossini and Auber—as who that com- 
posed a veritable tarantella could, by any ingenuity, eschew 
comparison with such models?—cannot fail to make its 
way into all dance-saloons, public and private, even though 
that most famous of all the pas of southern Italy stand no 
chance of importation into London. In a word, the new ballet 
divertissement was entirely successful. The Drury Lane public, 
albeit unused to the vaulting mood, seemed to enjoy thoroughly 
the gyrations, vibrations, librations, and poetical poses of the fair 
triad of danseuses. Thecurtain fell amid loud applause on all sides. 





Mr. Snerrpan Know.es having recovered from his late 
severe indisposition, is at present residing at Rothsay. He 
preached last Sunday in Victoria Hall, both forenoon and after- 
noon, to a most crowded audience, every inch of room being 
occupied. The forenoon lecture was an exposition of the 16th 
chapter of S¢ John, aud in the evening an able discourse on the 
well-known consolatory text, “Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” In the course 
of his discourse, as he glowed with the noble theme, we thought 
we could feel with and understand the motive that caused the 
tempest-tossed actor and author to fall back on the pulpit as a 
more congenial haven than that which attends a successful 
literary career, even whilst accompanied by the applauding 
hosannahs of an admiring public. Mr, Knowles is quite reco- 
vered in health.—Glasgow Mail, 





HERR WILJALBA FRIKELL. 


Tue great natural magician has varied his entertainments 
during the week with an exposition of the means by which some 
popular tricks are accomplished, and on Monday night entirely 
laid bare the deception practised daily gt fairs, races, and in the 
streets, too, in the case of the trick with the Indian rings, one 
of the best feats of itinerant jugglers, which used to be the 
wonderment of our own boyhood, and which, no doubt, sent 
many a yokel away impressed with the belief that the 
stout man in the tight dress besprent with spangles had 
oceult dealings with the Evil One. The trick is simple, but 
requires expert fingers combined with much practice to render 
its accomplishment easy. This part of the performance was 
received with ecstatic delight by the whole audience, as every- 
body thought that with a few brass rings and a little adroit- 
ness he might be enabled to constitute himself the Wiljalba 
Frikell of a minor circle. Moreover, the professor has 
published a: little book of “Lessons on Magic,” in which 
the tyro is taught the way to execute some apparently astounding 
feats without the least difficulty, and, in fact, how to become an 
embryo conjurer. The little brochure is well written and contains 
some very pertinent remarks in the preface. “The ‘Magic’ I 
practise and expound,” writes the magician, “by presenting 
marvels professedly due only to human ingenuity and dexterity, 
and showing how, by the simplest means, every sense may be 
effectually deceived, is the best safeguard against the effects of 
that weak credulity which, it is proved by constantly recur- 
ring instances, affords even in the present day, and among 
persons of education, so productive a field to a host of cunning 
impostors.” ‘True, professor, most true! But if you only knew 
how we love to be deceived! Do leave us to our credulities a 
little! Don’t explain everything! We yearn not to be as wise 
and erafty as yourself! Prythee, let something be left to the 
imagination! Keep in reserve certain of your most miraculous 
achievements, else we shall not bow down to you as our superior 
any longer, and shall accustom ourselves to look upon you as a 
very moderate gifted necromancer—a poor every-day enchanter 
—an unmighty wizard! Let some of your deeds still linger in 
the shadows of darkness ! 

PROFESSOR DE MORGAN ON TUNING. 
(From The Atheneum.) 

Our musical readers are aware that when the two notes of a 
simple consonance are a little out of tune, though only to the 
extent which common temperament allows and requires, a 
beating pulsation is heard—a wow-wow-wow-ing kind of per- 
formance—which keeps itself within decent bounds on the 
pianoforte,but becomes rather an annoying defect on the organ. 
The theory of these beats, as véry obscurely laid down, though 
with perfect correctness, by Dr. Robert Smith in his Treatise on 
Harmonics, has received but little attention. The beats them- 
selves have been used in tuning, and they furnish the only 
method known, except the unassisted judgment of the ear, for 
tuning on any given system. The subjects of beats has been 
recently treated by Professor de Morgan in a paper which has 
just been printed as a part of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Transactions, Vol. X., now in the press. On the simplification 
of the theory of beats which this paper points out there is no 
oceasion to say anything ; but a postscript contains some sug- 
gestions on the subject of tuning, which we think it worth while 
to lay before our readers. All tuners begin by properly adjusting 
an octave, or a little more than an octave, which contains what 
are technically called the Jearings. The rest of the scale is then 
tuned from the bearings. These bearings are obtained by taking 
one standard note from a tuning fork, and then tuning fifths 
upwards and octaves downwards, making the fifths a little too 
flat, as required in the system employed, usually that of rs 
temperament, in which all the fifths are made equally flat. is 
the tuner generally does by the ear ; and if,as he comes towards 
the end of his bearings, he finds that he has overflattened or 
underflattened the earlier fifths he has to try back. Every new 
chord which comes into the adjusted part is a new test of the 
success of the process so far, An adroit tuner does this well ; 
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and there are some who have not often to fall back. That 
is, there are some who soon please their own ears, and others 
who are much longer about it. But there are no tuners who 
precisely agree with one another, and few, if any, who at all times 
agree with themselves. It is the experience of the organ-builders, 
with their best tuners, working on different compartments of the 
same organ, that though each can make his compartment plea- 
sant enough by itself, the compartments are frequently not fit to 
work together. Prof. De Morgan proposes that the bearings 
should consist of one octave, each of whose twelve semitones is 
obtained from a separate tuning-fork. But who is to answer for 
the tuning-forks? The manufacturers are to adjust them by 
making the consonances beat the number of times per minute 
which it shall be calculated from the system of temperament 
chosen that they ought te beat. Supposing the manufacturer to 
have a good standard set of his own, on any given system, it will 
be easy enough to make copies by unisons. Nor should the 
manufacturer object to a proposal which will, if.carried out, 
make the demand for forks just twelve times what it is. The 
alleged advantages of the proposal are as follows :—First, the 
saving of time in obtaining the bearings; it is easier to get 
unison with a fork than to make the unassisted ear give a fifth 
too flat by two per cent. of a semitone. Secondly, the certainty 
of attaining the end proposed: for the system to be attained is 
stereotyped on the forks, independently of the state of the 
tuner’s ear, temper, or indigestion. Thirdly, the practicability 
of making a true trial of different systems of temperament ; 
the tuner’s ear being wholly insufficient to discriminate the 
minute differences between one system and another. Prof. 
De Morgan considers equal temperament as an insipid dead 
flat; and prefers the variety which exists in passing from 
key to key under varied temperament. He has given the 
requisite table of beats in each of four different systems. First, 
equal temperament, as commonly used. Secondly, gradual 
change of temperament, first upwards and then downwards, in 
passing dominantly through the twelve major keys. Thirdly, 
major thirds everywhere equally tempered, with the greatest 
change of temperament in passing from key to key, which this 
condition admits of. Fourthly, the same extreme variety with 
the minor thirds everywhere equally tempered. The calculation 
of beats for a given system is of little difficulty; but as there 
are many practical musicians to whom, in calculation, great 
difficulties and little difficulties are all one and the same thing, 
we should recommend any organ-builder who seriously meditates 
trying any system of his own, to ask Prof. De Morgan to furnish 
him with a table of beats, 








RICHARD WAGNER'S LOHENGRIN. 
(From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung.) 


“ WHokver judges Richard Wagner’s operas by the scores, is 
an ass; whoever does so by the pianoforte editions is simply an 
idiot.” Keeping this lively assertion in mind, an assertion we 
have heard repeatedly from the lips of Richard Wagner's disci- 
ples, we took great care not to indulge in expressing any opinion 
on Lohengrin, until we had seen it sweep, in all its glory, over 
the stage. And, indeed, Richard Wagner’s music, to speak more 
especially of it, cannot be separated from scenic representation, 
without becoming absolutely wearisome. It is true that we have 
to pay dearly enough for the small advantage accruing to us, 
when we hear it brayed forth from the stage through the various 
instruments of the orchestra. 

We are not going to relate the plot of Lohengrin. It is already 
sufficiently well-known to our readers. We are accustomed not 
to examine the librettos of operas with too great an amount of 
critical minuteness, regarding them, as we do, as mere accessaries. 
But Richard Wagner's librettos are by no means intended to be 
thus judged, and he would protest against the bare notion of such 
a thing. His object is, above all, to present us with a drama. We 
have not the slightest objection to this, and if R. Wagner's efforts 
should help to disgust us, at length, with the empty, vapid 
puppet-show subjects, which are served up to us again and again 
in operas, we should account this fact alone as a praiseworthy 
action, But, in art, intentions are not worth much; on the 





contrary, everything depends on the manner in which they are 
realised. Competent judges, however, will perceive, at the first 
glance, that neither Zannhduser nor Lohengrin, considered 
simply as dramas, will bear serious esthetical criticism, and all 
persons, whose opinion on matters of literary criticism in Ger- 
many are worth anything, have always been unanimous with 
regard to their trifling poetically-dramatic value. 

What! are these dramatic, and consequently, as people ar 
pleased to assert, “purely human” conflicts, “borne by the at- 
mosphere of the time,” which are presented to us in TJann- 
hiiuser and Lohengrin? are these dramatic characters? and is 
this the language of a specifically organised poetical mind ? 
Are we to be especially edified by this wretched, coarse exposi- 
tion of dualism in human nature, of which Goethe’s Faust 
offers such a powerful and all-comprehensive picture, of that 
“holy Gral,” which was certainly an unknown greatness, for 
most persons, before R. Wagner dragged it forth from the 
honourable darkness of the middle ages? To recognise in 
R. Wagner, as the author of the dramas of Tannhduser and 
Lohengrin, specifically poetic qualities, would be tantamount to 
confessing that we did net know what are the first principles 
of all poetry, especially dramatic poetry. Some people have 
been bold enough to assert that the structure of the verses in 
Lohengrin is very excellent ; nay, a model worthy of imitation, 
but it is easy to prove the contrary from every page of the 
libretto. It is not without objective justification that, in the 
parody of Lohengrin with which it lately attempted to amuse 
its readers, Figaro laughs at such verses as the following : 


“Wo Ihr des Kénigs Schild gewahrt, 
Dort rechtdurch Urtheil nun erfahrt ! 
Drum rut’ ich klagend laut und hell : 
Elsa erscheine hier zu Stell’ !” 
or: 
“ Vor den Konig sollt Ihr sie geleiten, 
Dort willich Antwort ihr bereiten !” 


We might multiply at pleasure passages like the above, which 
we have selected at hazard. We are sufliciently liberal to attach 
especial importance to defects of this kind in an “ opera,” but we 
have to deal with a “drama” and a “poet,” and, under these 
circumstances, such things cannot be permitted to pass un- 
noticed. 

It is, however, a strange position in which we are placed 
towards Wagner. If we attack Wagner the poet, Wagner the 
composer will be thrown in our teeth, and vice versd; nay, if we 
attack him in both these capacities, we are, at last, referred to 
Wagner the reformer, who has written the libretto, the opera 
and the drama. The case isa peculiar one, Even most of those 
who are altogether opposed to Wagner’s works, believe them- 
selves bound to come to the general conclusion: “It cannot be 
denied, at any rate, that we are presented with a great and im- 
portant creation.” But, however people may think on this head 
there is something really astonishing, namely, the energy and 
perseverance with which Wagner first writes thick theoretically- 
speculative works on his double art, and with which he then 
himself knocks together the verbal scaffolding of his opera- 
dramas, and then ends by crowning his triple task by that part 
of it which he knows very well will be the most important one of 
all, that is to say, after the pen of the poet has done its duty, he 
nibs that of the composer. Everybody, however, who has in 
any degree investigated the nature of the human mind, either 
by the light of speculation, or by the aid of history, will 
look with a great deal of suspicion on this fact. If we reflect 
what an amount of energy is required to produce a true drama, 
and what warmth of feeling must be oxkanated, when a man 
finishes such a work, he must ask, “with astonishment :” What! 
and is not this problem yet solved for you? On the contrary, 
was this only the scheme, and do you, at present, intend to go 
again through the whole process, naturally rendered more 
difficult? This apparently simple question, might, perhaps, give 
rise to more speculations than people would at first suppose, so 
we must leave our readers to indulge in them for themselves, and 
turn our attention exclusively to the musical part of Lohengrin. 
It is by no means a bad joke of Figaro’s, when Lohengrin is 
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made to reply to Elsa’s question as to his name and descent: 
“My name is Lohengrin, and I am son of Tannhiuser.” The 
following malicious verses run thus :— 
“Ich geh’ nach Ziir’ch zum Richard Wagner, 
Der mich in mehren Opern noch verwenden wird.” 
“TI am going to Zurich, to Richard Wagner, who will employ me in 
several other operas.” 


The fact is the music of Lohengrin, in its essential attributes, 
nay, only too often in its outward structure, bears a very close 
family resemblance to that of Tannhduser. We will, therefore, 
first consider R. Wagner's musical capabilities generally, and 
then add a few strokes of the pen to characterise more especially 
Lohengrin. Our readers must allow us to adopt, exceptionally, 
the plan of dividing our notice under separate heads. 


(To be continued.) 








WorcesTER.—By far the most successful concert given in this 
city for many a month was the second of the Harmonic Society’s 
series, at the Music Hall. That capacious building was quite 
full, the large attendance being induced partly from the fact that 
some of the proceeds were to be devoted to the fund for the resto- 
ration of Spetchley church and partly from the attraction held 
out by the assistance of Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Louisa Vinning, 
and Mr. Thomas, assisted by Mr. Mathews, solo flute, and Mr. 
Davis, solo harp, who all gave their services gratuitously as a 
mark of esteem for the worthy rector, the Rev. R. Sarjeant. The 
society’s band was also strengthened by many additions, and an 
excellent programme had been selected. Haydn’s Symphony, 
No. 6, opened the performances, the first violin (Mr. D’Egville) 
rage | especial service. The first part of Robin Hood followed, 
in which Mr. Sims Reeves sang the air “ Under the greenwood 
tree” with such grace, ease, and brilliancy, as to create a 
furore. In the “Rose of the Morn” he was encored, re- 
turned and made his bow, but very sensibly declined to 
repeat it. Indeed we were glad to observe that during 
the whole evening the absurd custom of encores was much 
in abeyance, only two instances having occurred—Mr. Reeves 
in “Come into the garden, Maud,” and Miss Vinning in 
“Home, sweet home,” when she substituted “ Comin’ through 
the rye.” This young lady was never heard to better advantage. 
Mr. Thomas “did” the bishop in “ Robin Hood” with much 
dramatic force and fine execution, and Mr. Topham’s “ Little 
John” was by no means amiss. One of the most effective pieces 
of the evening was the “Miserére,” by Miss Vinning and 
Mr. Reeves, with organ accompaniment and chorus. The 
choruses and concerted pieces were well done, with the excep- 
tion of Mendelssohn’s A balic, which was dragged along some- 
what too slowly ; but the gorgeous music of William Tell, and 
the choruses “0 hills,” “Strike the harp,” and “ Now morning 
advancing,” delighted the most critical ears. Solos were exe- 
cuted by Mr. Davis on the harp and Mr. James Mathews on 
the flute. Mr. D'Egville was leader of the band, Mr. Haynes 
and Mr. Jones presided at the pianoforte, Mr. Turbutt at the 
organ, and Mr. Jones conducted. 

Liverroot.—The Llijah was given in St. George’s Hall, on 
Wednesday evening week, by the Liverpool Vocal Union. The 
solo vocalists were Mr. and Madame Weiss, Mrs. G. Holden, 
Miss Hiles, Miss Sharpe, Mr. Mann, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. 
Pearce. Mr. Best presided at the organ, and Mr. Armstron 
conducted. The local press speak very well of the society, an 
predict a successful career. 

Sir Witiiam Don on Eriquerre.—At the Sunderland police- 
court, Sir William Don, Bart., who has been fulfilling a week’s 
engagement at the Lyceum Theatre in that town, was charged 
with having wilfully assaulted Edgar Burchell, a performer at 
the same theatre, and with doing wilful damage to a hat, coat, and 
shirt, his property, to the amount of £1 5s. The complainant 
stated that on the evening previous he was playing the character 
of “Glimmer” in the interlude of The Two Buzzards, in which 
piece Sir William was “John Small”—that having gone on to 
the stage with his hat on, Sir William asked him to take it off, 
telling him that if he did not he would knock his head off. The 








same thing occurred a second time, but after the curtain went 
down he went to offer an explanation to Sir William, who seized 
and dragged him to the window of the property room, knocked 
him against some lumber, tore his shirt, crushed his hat, tore 
his coat, and nearly strangled him—that he had brought this 
charge not to extort money, but to expose his brutal conduct. 
Mr. Young addressed the Bench on behalf of the defendant, and 


admitted the assault. 

it was the custom of every well-bred Englishman in private to 
remove his hat in the presence of ladies, and that his client was 
only doing his best:to have the rules of etiquette strictly adhered 
to, and became incensed on finding that complainant did not 
comply therewith, by not taking his hat off. The magistrate 
convicted Sir William of the assault, and fined him £1 and costs, 
and 10s. 6d. for damages to the man’s clothes. On the following 
evening, Sir William took his benefit, and his ew pugnacious 
attractions evidently had a tendency to make him a very good 
house. 

Tue Weppine CerEMony wiTtH CHorAL SeRvIcE.— A corre- 
spondent writes to us :—“ Sir, Within the last few weeks, much 
has been said and written upon the subject of the wedding cere- 
mony, with full choral service. Perhaps you will allow me to give 
a very short account of an interesting marriage that took place at 
Reigate church this morning. The service, which was performed 
by the Rev. J. C. Wynter (rector of Gatton), assisted by the 
Rev. J. N. Harrison, vicar of Reigate, commenced with an 
appropriate voluntary on the organ (a very nice-toned instru- 
ment by the way). The responses after the prayers were given 
by the choristers ; and after the minister’s blessings two psalms 
were chanted (single chants). At the close of the service 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wedding March’ came pealing forth its joyous 
strains as a concluding voluntary. The whole service was admi- 
rably performed by all who took part, and I do feel that the 
musical service, as introduced at Reigate church, is a great 
improvement, and, in my opinion, the ‘service of song’ could 
not be more appropriate than on such an occasion. I ought to 
mention that the musical portion of the ceremony was entirely 
under the direction of Mr. Thurnam, the organist. Not wishing 
to impose upon, or exhaust patience by any farther remarks, 
and trusting you will excuse the liberty thus taken,—I am, &c., 
A Member oF THE CuurcH or EncLanD.—Redhill, Sept. 24,”— 
Daily News. 


Mr. Young then means to say that 








MARY, I’M THINKING OF THEE. 
(From “ Songs, by John Ellison.”) 
%. 


On the blue deep, 
Silver beams sleep, 
My bark glides as swift as a bird o’er the sea; 
And in the calm light, 
So holy and bright, 
Mary, my Mary, I’m thinking of thee. 
Ir. 
From our dear home 
Away on the foam, 
My visions as fair as an angel’s can be; 
Oft thy dear form 
I see mid the storm, 
Mary, my Mary, while thinking of thee. 
Ill. 
The waves bear my store, 
But dearest, far more, 
I worship the land where my best treasures be ; 
Joy lights my breast 
To think of the rest, 
Mary, my Mary, I’ll soon find with thee. 
Iv. 
Close at thy side 
T’ll ever abide, 
None shall have sweeter contentment than we ; 
Life has no bliss 
So welcome as this— 
Mary, my Mary, as dwelling with thee. 
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FOSTER (Autce). Merrily. merrily “shines the morn,” The skylark’ s song, | MOZART. ‘The very angels weep, dear” .. as - o + oo BO 
sung by Madame Rudersdorff .. a 2 0 | PECH (Dr. James). *‘ Weeds and flowers” . 2 6 
GREVILLE (The Hon. Mrs.) ‘‘Oh, T would wend with thee, “Jove”. .. 8 0 | REICHARDT(A.) “Thou art so near and "yet 50 far” (one ‘of the most 
” Ditto as a duet for barytone and soprano 3 0 | popular songs of the da; . oe ee +e oe o 8 0 
” “Quand on me donnerait,” duet for sopré m0 | ST. LEGER(S. G.) ‘The lds willow tree” os xe ee. 
and tenor.. on ..» 2 0 | VIVIER (EvGENe), ‘The Goat herd” Gs chevrier) ab = a ie 6 
ie Ditto as a Solo, with Guitar accompaniment 1. 1 0 } AN “The Exile” (L’Exilé) . 20 
” English War Song, ‘Who fears to die?’ The | Ke “The Fisherman's Song ” (Chanson du Pécheur)) 3. 2 0 
__,, words by Alfred Tennyson ., oe os SE ‘When o’er the meadows green” (with Horn accom- 
”» National Song, ‘‘ Now to Arms” 2 6 | — sung by Madame Viardot .. a co 88 
a rm ‘‘MaryO’Shane, ”Ballad dedicated to MissRowland3 6 | ioloncel!o part to ditto ‘ oe mn » 0 6 
GROSVENOR (S.) “At early day’s dawning,” May song es oe eo 8 6 | WRRNOUD (uabwiea “eThe Troubadour’s Lament” eg ae a 
LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 
DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS, 


244, REGENT-STREET, 





CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET, 
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BOOSEY AND SONS’ CHEAP 


OF 


SERIES 


POPULAR OPERAS 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, WITHOUT WORDS. 


ARRANGED BY 


W, S. ROCKSTRO AND RUDOLF NORDMANN. 


Each Opera is complete in One Volume (cloth), preceded by an interesting article, describing the Music and Story, 
by Desmonp Ryay, Esq. 


nnn rrr 


NOW READY. 


8. d. 8. d, 8. d. 
1, SONNAMBULA ... ne .. 4 O| 6 FILLE DU REGIMENT .» 4 O11. LA TRAVIATA ... ns ee El 
2. NORMA aca es oes .. 4 O| 7 FRA DIAVOLO .., sa .. 5 0|12. LES VEPRES SICILIENNES ... 7 6 
8. PURITANI ... a . 6 O|} 8 DON JUAN ae 5 0/13. RIGOLETTO aa ve eA 
4. LUCREZIA BORGIA _,,, .. 4 O| 9. LES HUGUENOTS 7 6/14. LUISA MILLER ... ane AE ink 
5. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR .,.. 5 0/10. IL TROVATORE ... wv. 5 0/15. MARTHA ,,, tee eee ue Og 


DON PASQUALE and ERNANI are nearly ready. 








Opinions of the Press on the abobe Series: 


MORNING POST. 


“ Berrer things of their kind we have not met with; and when we 
have stated that to the intrinsic attractions of the music (placed thus 
ingeniously within the reach of all moderately-endowed pianists) are 
added those of tasteful ‘ getting up,’ clear and correct engraving, and 
extraordinary cheapness, Messrs. Boosey’s new edition of standard 
operas will probably need no further recommendation.” 


MORNING HERALD. 


‘THE whole of the opera is transcribed for the pianoforte by Mr. Nord- 
mann without omission of a scene or passage, and the dramatic interest, 
which is seldom transferred to the pianoforte in arrangements of this 
kind, is preserved throughout the work.” 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
* * “We will merely call attention to the admirable manner in 
which Rudolf Nordmann has arranged them for the pianoforte, and 
the cheap and convenient form in which they are issued.” 





THE CRITIC. 


“WE cannot too highly commend the manner in which these have 
been adapted by the popular composer, Rudolf Nordmann.” 


THE MORNING STAR. 


“ EvERY opera of this series has a letter-press introduction which 
neatly states, and in a few words, the story that the music illustrates, 
and then goes on to describe the music in detail; and thus the first 
part of the learner’s duty will be, to read the narrative and explanation 
as @ means of more properly rendering the score.” 


LLOYD'S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


“THE various cheap editions which have appeared in France and 
America are quite surpassed by the handsome volumes now before us. 
Besides being cheaper and outwardly more attractive than any other, 
this edition has the FURTHER advantage of being brilliant and effective, 
and yet easy and accessible To ALL. The ‘Standard Operas’ are printed 
on excellent paper, and bound in strong cloth covers.” 


THE GLASGOW HERALD. 


“To give some idea of its extraordinary claims upon the attention 
of the music-loving public, we have to mention that I? Trovatore is 
beautifully printed on good paper from plates. It contains no fewer 
than thirty-four airs, duets, trios, quartets, and choruses, in a folio 
volume of eighty-eight pages, and can be had, handsomely bound, for 
five shillings.” 





THE WEEKLY TIMES. 

“ Tuts is a series of operas for the pianoforte, which for cheapness, 
exactness, and finish, exceed anything we ever saw attempted. They 
are beautifully engraved, admirably printed, and handsomely bound in 
strong cloth. They are perfectly free from that general consequence 
of cheapness—a mean insignificant appearance. Not only is the 
original score most ably arranged for the piano by Mr. Nordmann, but 
the operas are given entire, without omission or mutilation, so that one 
purchasing this edition may become perfectly acquainted with the 
masterpieces of the modern lyric composers without moving off his or 
her own music-stool. Another great recommendation of this edition, 
too, is that it contains an elaborate and analytical outline of the story 
on which each opera is founded, and thus the performer is enabled to 
appreciate much more keenly the merits of the music, because he knows 
exactly the dramatic situation it is intended to illustrate.” 








BOOSEY AND SONS’ Musical Library, 


24 and 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 
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OOSEY’S 100 BALLADS FOR THE VIOLIN, 
price 1s., including copyright songs by Balfe, Hatton, Mori, Samuel Lover, 
Glover, Russell, Loder, Linley, Wallace, &c. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





Bockex’s 100 DANCES FOR THE VIOLIN, price 1s., 


including popular compositions by Laurent, Tinney, Mellon, Jullien, 
D’Albert, Strauss, Labitzky, Gung’'l, &c. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





“TP)AYBREAK”—New Song by Longfellow. _ Composed 
by Balfe. Published this day, price 2s., by Boosey aud Sons, Musical 
Library, Holles-street. 





OOSEY’S 100 OPERATIC AIRS FOR THE VIOLIN, 

price 1s., including selections from I] Trovatore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, 

Le Prophéte, Les Huguenots, Sonnambula, Norma, Lucia, Puritani, Maritana, The 
Bohemian Girl, &c. Boosey aud Sons, Holles-street. 





AURENT’S MAUD VALSE, Fourth Edition, price 4s.; 

Laurent’s Romanoff Valse (on Russian airs), third edition, price 4s.; Band 

parts, 3s. 6d. each ; Septett, 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles- 
street. 





RATTEN’S 100 OPERATIC AIRS FOR THE FLUTE, 

price 1s. 6d. complete ; Pratten’s Recreations for Flute and Piano, containing 

24 popular Melodies from Meyerbeer’s and Verdi's operas, in 24 numbers, 1s. each. 

Boosey and Sons, Manufacturers of Pratten’s Perfected Flutes, 24 and 28, Holles- 
street. 





ASE’S 100 SACRED MELODIES FOR THE CON- 

CERTINA, price 1s. 6d. complete; Case’s 100 Popular Melodies for Concertina, 

1s. ; Case’s Recreations for Concertina and Piano, 12 numbers, 1s. each. Boosey 
and Sons, Manufacturers of Case’s Patent Concertinas, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


M JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—Royal Lyceum Theatre. 
e —M. Jullien’s Twentieth and LAST ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS 
will commence on the First of November, continue for One Month, and will be 
given as M. Jullicn’s Farewell and ‘‘Concerts d’Adieu,” before his departure for 
his ‘‘Universal Musical Tour” through every city and — of Europe, 
America, Australia, the Colonies, and civilised towns of Asia and Africa, 
accompanied by the élite of his orchestra and other artistes, ‘‘savants, hommes 
de lettres,” being the nucleus of a society already formed under the title of 
“Société de l’Harmonie Universelle,” instituted not only to popularise the 
divine and civilising art of Music, but to promote, through Harmony’s powerful 
eloquence, a noble and philanthropic cause, 

The full Prospectus will shortly be published. 

All communications to be addres:ed to Mous, Jullien, 214, Regent-street, W. 





M&. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 

introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not sobs distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth cver before 
used, This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is nteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication, 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 





RUDOLPH NORDMANN’S LAST PIECE— 
“M’ APPARI TUTT’ AMOR,” from Flotow’s opera ‘‘Martha,” price 3s, 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





NEW MUSIC for violin, flute, cornet, concertina, har- 
monium, and string, brass, and reed bands. A catalogue to be had gratis 
on application to Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-strect. 





EW ITALIAN SONGS.—“II Mattino” and “La mia 
pieta,” by Guglielmo, price 2s. each. ‘'Tristezza,” by Campana, 2s. A 
cheap edition of Gordigiani’s fifty most popular songs in one volume, 2l1s,— 


Boosey and Sons’, Holles-street, ; 





8. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTES, Manu- 

@ factured by Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, under the personal super- 

intendence of Mr. R. 8. Pratten, who tests and certifies the quality of every 
instrument. Prices from 4 to 17 guineas each. Full particulars gratis. 





PoE HARMONIUM MUSEUM, price 7s. 6d., a com- 

plete library of music for this instrument, containing 100 sacred and 
secular pieces by celebrated composers, arranged by Nordmann, with a valuable 
article on the Harmonium by Henry Smart. In one vol., cloth (160 pages), price 
7s. 6d., post free. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





ASE’S PATENT CONCERTINAS, unrivalled for tone 


and durability of make. Prices from four to twelve guineas each. The 
Concertina at four guineas (with full compass) is in handsome mahogany, with 
case to match. Carriage free to any part of England. Boosey and Sons, Manu- 
facturers, 24 and 28, Hoiles-street, 





’ 
Boosey S 100 BALLADS FOR THE VIOLIN, 
price 1s. complete. Boosey’s 100 Dances for the Violin, 1s. Boosey’s 100 
Operatic Airs for the Violin, 1s. The above contain valuable copyright music, 
inserted by arrangement with the various London publishers. Also, y’3 
Recreations for Violin and Piano, 24 numbers, 1s. each, Catalogue gratis. Boosey 
and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 





FREDERICK DENT, 
Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker 


TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT, 
And felaker of the Great Clock for the Wouses of Parliament, 
61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, 





~ No connection with 83, Cockspwr-street, 








NOBDMANT'S TOWER SCENE from “II Trovatore’ 


for the pianoforte, including ‘‘Ah che la morte,” and the ‘‘ Miserere,” 
Fourth edition, price 3s.—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





ORDMANN’S “ M’ apparri tutt’ amor,” a brillant and 
popular arrangement of Mario’s celebrated song in Martha, as a piece for 
the pianoforte, price 3s.—Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 





BALFES NEW SINGING METHOD, price 5s., in- 

cluding sixteen original ballads and songs, with a large selection of valuable 
exercises forming tho most attractive elementary work ever offered to the public. 
‘4A boon to all students in the divine art.”—Liverpool Mail.{ 4“ The best work 1n 
English.”— Weleome Guest, Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





S. PRATTEN’S 100 operatic airs for the flute, price 

® 1s. 6d. R.S. Pratten’s recreations for the flute and piano, containing the 

most favourite airs from Verdi’s operas, &c., 24 Nos, 1s. each.—Boosey and Sons, 
Holles-street. 





NEW ITALIAN SONCS. 

CAMPANA. 4 

8. d. 

Astro che splendi candido, Melodia .. oe $e oe ‘ae oe o 26 
Tristezza, Melodia oe %. oe if ee rv ae ve - 20 

GUGLIELMO. 

Il Mattino, Canzone. ee oo ee ee ee oe oe oo 2 0 
La mia pieta, Ballata .. ae os oe oe ee oe ee eo 2G 





Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


Published by Joun Boosey, of Castlebar-hill, in the parish of Ealing, in the 
County of Middlesex, at the office of Boosey & Sows, 28, Holles-street. Sold 
also by Reep, 15, John-street, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; Vickers, Holywell-street; Keira, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; 
G. ScHEURMANN, 86, Newgate-street; Joun SHeruHerp, Ni it H 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
an and Glasgow ; for Ireland, H. Bysstri, Dubjin; and all Music- 
sellers. 


Printed by Witt1amM Spencer Jounson, “ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s 


lane, in the Parish of St. Martiu-in-the-Fields, in the Couuty of Middlesex. 
Saturday, October 9, 1858, 














